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Image Of America 
Has Become Distorted 


OUR CAPITALISTIC FORM OF SOCIETY NOT DEVOID OF SOCIAL RESPONSIBILITY 
By JOHN FOSTER DULLES, Secretary of State, United States 
Delivered at the Annual Memorial Dinner of the Military Chaplains Association of the U.S. A., New York City, April 22, 1958 


APTAIN GOLDBERG and Members and Friends of 

the Military Chaplains Association: I am here first of 

all to express my deep respect for the military chaplains 
of the United States. 

You sustain the faith of those upon whom patriotism and 
duty place the heaviest demands. They must, in time of war, 
sacrifice their lives. And in time of peace they accept dis- 
cipline and danger in order to maintain the forces needed to 
deter aggression and to preserve the peace. 

You yourselves, the chaplains, sacrifice much and often risk 
much to perform your high mission. 

Your dedication is a noble one. You serve the spiritual life 
of the individual. Also, you cultivate the spiritual values 
which collectively are the distinctive characteristic of our 
nation and of the civilization of which we form part. 


II. 

Jesus pointed out that, in His time, the nations of the world 
were giving priority to material things. He called upon men 
to seek first the Kingdom of God. Material things would then 
be added unto them. But such things would be a by-product, 
not a primary goal. 

It is of the greatest importance to bear that distinction in 
mind as we face the challenge of an athestic society which 
avowedly puts first the search for material things. 

The American people are naturally competitive and that is 
a good thing. During recent decades we have scored so many 
“firsts” in so many fields of endeavor that we feel chagrined 
if, in any field, we are outdone. We react even more strongly 
when we are outdone by those who are hostile to us, who 
challenge us and who gloat when they outdo us. There is little 
doubt, for example, that Sputnik I made it apparent that we 
had become too complacent. We need at times to be jolted 


into realization of the fact that our leadership in any field is 
not automatic. It requires effort and sacrifice. We have need 
today for greater endeavor and greater sacrifice. But also there 
is need to be careful lest, in a purely competitive spirit, we be 
swept away from our basic spiritual moorings. We must not 
put first such material successes as are avowedly the goals of 
Soviet Communism. 
Ill. 

I should like to interpolate here a comment about the word 
“Communist”. In relation to the Soviet rulers and their prac- 
tices, we are using the title that the ruling party within the 
Soviet Union applies itself. However, “Communism” is not 
actually practiced within the Soviet Union and the challenge 
we face does not come from those who follow the lofty maxim 
“from each according to his abilities, to each according to his 
needs.” When the Soviet Constitution was last amended, 
there was a discussion on whether to introduce that maxim 
into the Constitution. That proposal was rejected on the 
ground that Soviet society was not yet ready for that high 
standard, and I fear indeed that it is not. 

The humanitarian concepts of “mercy” and of “need” and 
of “justice” have little place in the Soviet system. Material 
productivity, “work”, is the official goal. There is of course 
a small privileged class. But the people generally are provided 
for only to the extent needed to make them competent physical 
workers for the State. They are bound under severe penalties 
to labor, as directed by their rulers, in order to achieve the 
material levels set for them not by their needs, but by the State. 


IV. 
One of the goals of Soviet Communism, probably its 


primary goal, is to achieve the world’s greatest military es- 
tablishment and then be able to frighten others into a mood 
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of subservience. The Soviet Union devotes more than 15% 
of its gross national product to military purposes. Soviet 
propaganda seeks for the most part, to divert attention from 
the magnitude of that military effort. It talks about “peace” 
and about “disarmament”. But it also makes crude military 
threats whenever that seems likely to serve its ambitions. 

The Soviet Government has not made one single serious 
proposal to limit modern armament. It has rejected or evaded 
many such proposals made to it. The Soviet Government now 
boasts that it has the world’s greatest capacity for long-range 
massive destruction. We question the accuracy of that boast. 
But we do not question that the Soviet Union has in its power 
to create and indeed has already created a very great military 
potential indeed. 

A second Soviet goal is to excel in the field of science and 
scientific applications. Here again they boast that they are 
‘already supreme in terms of numbers of their scientists and 
in terms of spectacular scientific accomplishments, such as 
the first man-made earth satellite. Some aspects of their claims 
are questionable. But we cannot question that when a des- 
potism makes mass education a matter of science and directs 
its most qualified youth into that channel, it can obtain very 
great scientific results indeed. 

Throughout the ages despots have achieved the spectacular. 
The Pharaohs had their pyramids, the Roman emperors had 
their colosseums for their gladiator battles, the Kings of 
France had their palaces. No doubt the rulers of Russia can 
produce the equivalent, in modern terms. 

I turn now to a third Soviet goal. Their rulers say that the 
Soviet Union will become the world’s greatest producer of 
consumers’ goods. Stalin said that the Soviet Union should be 
a country “fully saturated with consumers’ goods.” Khrushchev 
repeats the same theme and boasts that the Soviet Union in 
this field too will outdo the United States. He admits that to 
achieve that goal will take time. But who can say that a 
purely materialistic society may not, perhaps, produce greatly, 
perhaps most greatly, in purely material things? 


V. 

Faced by such materialistic challenges, the essential is that 
our society should not accept the premises of these challenges. 
We should not compete under the rules that that challenger 
lays down. We should not make ourselves over into the image 
of the very thing we hate. We find the atheistic, militaristic 
and materialistic creed of Soviet communism to be repugnant 
to us. Let us be sure that we do not copy it. 

We must mot accept an armaments race, as if to be the 
greatest military power were a worthy or even acceptable goal. 

We must mot seek that scientific education and scientific 
applications monopolize the minds of our youth, as though 
other values did not matter. 

We must mot accept the quantity of consumers’ goods— 
automobiles, washing machines, refrigerators, radios and the 
like—to be the decisive measures of our society, as though its 
spiritual content were unimportant. 

Sometimes it is indispensable for a nation, as for an in- 
dividual, to say “no”. And those are some of the “no's” which 
our nation should emphatically and, indeed, proudly utter. 

We say “no” to making it our goal to be the world’s 
greatest military power and to be able militarily to dominate 
the world. Twice within this century war effort has made us 
incomparably the greatest military power. And, each time, 
when peace came, we quickly abandoned that role. We do not 
seek it now. Today, our military establishment, in terms of 
deterrents, is probably supreme. We hope so. But our military 

is, as put i. George Washington, and repeatedly reaffirmed 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, to have “a respectable military 
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posture”—that is, a military establishment that others will 
treat with respect. 

Too often we have not had that, with tragic results. 
Militaristic despots have treated us with contempt, as a 
military cipher that they did not need to take into account 
in their calculations. As a result, there have been wars that 
might, perhaps, have been avoided. 

Today we have, and I trust will continue to have, a military 
posture that others do respect. It safeguards the peace not 
merely for ourselves but for others who join with us to 
establish collective security against aggression. In this sense, 
our strength is a sacred trust for the benefit of free men who 
band together to create a shield behind which they can carry 
on their peaceful pursuits. 

If, today, we wanted to dominate the world militarily we 
have it within our power. We need only take, for military 
purposes, the same percentage of our national production that 
is taken by the Soviet Union of its national production. We 
need only impose on our people some small fraction of the 
austerity that is imposed on the Soviet peoples. I do not doubt 
that the American people would readily accept greater sacrifice 
if future developments made that needed to enable our nation 
to maintain a respectable military posture. But God forbid 
that the day should ever come when the American people 
became a militaristic people, seeking military might as an end 
in itself. 

We can rejoice that we reject, for ourselves, the military 
goals that the Soviet rulers set for themselves. 


VIL. 


Let us turn to the matter of education. 

We say “no” to education being nationalized with a view 
to producing the greatest possible number of scientists. We 
do not look upon education as a process whereby the minds 
of our youth are manipulated by government so that they can 
better serve to glorify the State. Our primary goal, in the 
field of education, is to train minds so that the individual can 
more surely and more fully achieve his God-given potentiali- 
ties. 

No doubt our educational system has deficiencies. These 
ought to be remedied. Also, no doubt we need more scientists 
and we shall have them. This is an era of scientific break- 
throughs. It challenges the imagination and effort of men. 
We would be far gone in Pre if our youth were not 
stimulated by what today opens up for exploration. But we 
do not forget that our educational system should also produce 
those who are well versed in the humanities. I certainly do not 
need to remind this gathering that our nation needs more and 
better theological seminaries and more and better students in 
them. For religion is the foundation of our society. 

The Soviet Union, obsessed by its materialistic dogma and 
seeking exhibits to glorify its despotisms, is creating a society 
of educational unbalance. Probably, in that way, it will achieve 
some spectacular results, designed to promote its expansionist 
ambitions. But such unbalance is unnatural and fraught with 
unpredictable consequences. 

For our part, it can, I think, be said with confidence that 
our educational system will continue to be a balanced one; 
that it will mot concentrate wholly on the sciences, and that it 
will mot be operated by the Federal Government in order to 
enable that Government to produce mere servants to aid it in 
scientific and military exploits. 

We can rejoice that we reject, for ourselves, the goal that 
the Soviet rulers have set themselves, that is, to make all 
education primarily a matter of scientific specialization in the 
interest of State glorification and militarization. 
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Let us turn now to the matter of producing consumers’ 
goods. It is tempting for us to accept the Soviet challenge to 
make the material productivity of our respective systems the 
test by which we shall be judged. Today we produce many 
times as much consumers’ goods as does the Soviet Union and 
we expect that it will continue to be that way. But I know of 
no inherent reason why a materialistic despotism might not 
produce as much as does a spiritual society of freedom. 

Our own rate of production could, perhaps, be increased 
if it were not that labor is free and authorized, and indeed 
encouraged, to organize and bargain for hours and conditions 
of labor. We have long since abolished slave labor and have 
ceased to treat labor as a commodity. 

We believe that free labor, using the constantly perfected 
machinery that free enterprise supplies, will always achieve 
unrivalled productivity. But that, if ic happens, is a by-product. 
We do not want labor to be free merely because thereby it is 
more productive. We want labor to be free because freedom 
is its right. 

We can rejoice that we do not give material productivity 
the priority given it by Soviet despotism. We have demon- 
strated that free men, working at tasks of their choice, under 
conditions largely of their making, have achieved the greatest 
measure Of productivity yet known. All the world can see 
that adequate, indeed ample productivity, can be achieved 
without enslavement and without the surrender of freedom. 
It is possible to have both productivity and freedom. 


IX. 


It is, of course, not enough to be negative and to refuse to 
accept the militaristic and materialistic goals of Communist 


Imperialism. We also have a positive challenge of our own. 

The American people have always had qualities of the spirit 
that could be, and were, projected far and wide. 

Our nation was founded as an experiment in human liberty. 
Its institutions reflected the belief of our founders that men 
had their origin and destiny in God; that they were endowed 
by Him with certain inalienable rights and had duties pre- 
scribed by moral law; and that human institutions ought 
primarily to help men develop their God-given possibilities. 
We believed that if we built on that spiritual foundation we 
would be showing men everywhere the way to a better and 
more abundant life. 

We realized that vision. There developed here an area of 
spiritual, intellectual and economic vigor, the like of which 
the world had never seen. It was no exclusive preserve; indeed 
world mission was a central theme. Millions were welcomed 
from other lands, to share equally the opportunities of the 
founders and their heirs. Through missionary activities, the 
establishment of schools and colleges and through travel, 
American ideals were carried throughout the world. We gave 
aid and comfort to those elsewhere who sought to follow in 
our way and to develop societies of greater freedom. 

Material things were added unto us. Our political institu- 
tions worked. That was because they rested upon what George 
Washington said were the “indispensable supports” of repre- 
sentative government, that is morality and religion. And, he 
added, it could not be assumed that morality would long 
prevail without religion. 

Our people enjoyed an extraordinary degree of personal 
liberty. That was because the individuals making up our society 
generally accepted, voluntarily, the moral law and the self- 
discipline, self-restraint and duty to fellow-man that the moral 
law enjoins. 

I recall a debate that I had with Mr. Vishinsky in the 
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United Nations in 1946. He said, “it is indispensable to bring 
a limitation to the will and to the action of men.” Therefore, 
he argued, some men must have power to rule others. If one 
denies the existence of moral law, as do the Communists, then 
dictatorship is the only logical form of society. But a society 
that accepts moral law need not be ruled by men. It can make 
government its servant, not its master; it can make govern- 
ment the means of doing collectively what needs to be done, 
and what cannot well be done individually. That is what the 
American people have done and that is their great challenge 
to the world of despots. 

I hear it asserted today that the qualities that made America 
honored and judged great throughout the world no longer 
have an adequate appeal and that we must invent something 
new in order to compete with Soviet dictatorship and its 
materialism. 

My first reaction is that faith is not something put on, 
taken off or changed merely to please others. 

My second reaction is to challenge the correctness of the 
assertion. It may be that, partly through our own faults and 
partly through Communist publicizing of our faults, the image 
of America has become distorted in much of the world. Our 
individual freedom is made to appear as individual license and 
a casting aside of those restraints that moral law enjoins and 
that every society needs. 

Sales talk based on the number of automobiles, radios and 
telephones owned by our people fails to win converts, for that 
is the language of the materialists. 

Our capitalistic form of society is made to appear as one 
devoid of social responsibility. 

I do not believe that human nature throughout the world 
has greatly changed from what it was when “the great Ameri- 
can experiment” in freedom caught the imagination of men 
everywhere. I am afraid that the fault, if any, may be here at 
home in that we ourselves have lost track of the close con- 
nection between our faith and our works and that we attempt 
to justify our society and to make it appealing without regard 
to the spiritual concepts which underlie it and make it work. 
So many material things have been added unto us that what 
originally were secondary by-products now seem to rank as 
primary. And if material things are to be made primary, then 
it is logical to have a materialistic creed that justifies this 
primacy. 

Woodrow Wilson, shortly before he died, wrote of the 
challenge of the doctrines and practices of Communism. He 
concluded: 

“The sum of the whole matter is this, that our civilization 
cannot survive materially unless it be redeemed spiritually 

. . . Here is the final challenge to our churches, to our 

political organizations, and to our capitalists—to everyone 

who fears God or loves his country.” 


X. 


The response of our free and spiritual society to this 
challenge of a materialistic despotism must above all come 
from individuals rather than from government. That must be 
so because what is being tested is the merit of a free, spiritual 
society as against a materialistic despotism. There is, of course, 
a role for government. But the present test can never be won 
by freedom if, to win it, freedom has, more and more, to 
abdicate and to speak and act only through government. Only 
individuals, by their conduct and example, can make freedom 
a dynamic, persuasive and wanted thing. And individuals will 
do that only if they are under the influence of moral principles 
and great religious concepts such as those represented by the 
faith of you, the military chaplains of the United States, and 
to you we pay all honor. 
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KHRUSHCHEV’S CHALLENGE 
By ALLEN W. DULLES, Director of Central Intelligence, W ashimgton, D. C. 


Delivered to the Forty-sixth Annual Meeting of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, Washington, D. C., 
April 28, 1958 


the International Peril Facing Us,” is a particularly ap- 

propriate one for the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. With its membership of two and a half million 
businessmen, your organization occupies a key position of 
influence in our nation’s approach to international as well as 
domestic problems. 

It is also a timely subject for you to be considering. Today 
the Soviet Union, through its very vocal leader, Khrushchev, 
is directly challenging the United States in the fields of in- 
dustrial development and foreign trade and aid as well as in 
military matters. The other day he remarked, “To the slogan 
that says ‘let us arm,’ we reply with the slogan, ‘let us trade’.” 

The economic challenge is a dual one. They are setting 
goals for their own domestic production to compete directly 
with our own and to quote their words, “to get ahead of us 
in the economic race.” The other phase of their challenge is 
through their foreign economic penetration program. 

I shall discuss both of these challenges. But before doing 
so, I shall analyze briefly the development of Soviet policy 
over recent years, as this, I feel, helps to explain why they 
have turned to the economic and industrial fields to promote 
their long-range international policies. 

In the immediate post-war period, Stalin relied on military 
and para-military action and the military threat as the chief 
weapons for the advancement of Soviet aims. 

It was with military force that the Soviets took over and 
established their control in the European Satellites and re- 
pressed the democratic forms of government which tried to 
find root immediately after the war. It is with military occu- 
pation force and the threat of force that they still hold their 
position in Central Europe. 

Then in Iran, in Greece, and at Berlin in the early postwar 
years, it was force and the threat of force that was used in the 
attempt to break down the free world defenses. Through the 
Marshall Plan and our growing military preparedness follow- 
ing Korea, this threat was contained in the West; but China 
was overrun by the Communists and Northern Vietnam taken. 

These and other military and subversive maneuvers alerted 
the free world to the dangers of Stalin’s policies. Our counter- 
measures tended to make them counter-productive. Stalin was 
posthumously discredited by Khrushchev. Stalin’s programs 
were generally repudiated by his successors who literally trem- 
bled at the risks he had taken at a time when the Soviet had 
no atomic capability to match our own. It is well, however, 
that Khrushchev’s ruthless repression of liberty in Hungary 
with Soviet troops should stand as a reminder to us that 
Stalinist tactics may at any time be revived if the Soviet Union 
feels its vital interests are affected. 

Today we face the subtler policies of Nikita Khrushchev. 
Will they be more or less effective than the Stalin policies in 
achieving the over-all aims of international Communism? 

Of course, I do not mean’ to discount the seriousness of the 
Soviet military threat or its challenge in the scientific and 
technical fields on which advanced weapons systems depend. 
But as I see it, under its present policies, the USSR does 
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not intend to use its military power in such a way as to risk 
general war. They have a healthy respect for our retaliatory 
capability. 

Furthermore, the Soviet success with Sputniks and in the 
field of ballistic missiles has well alerted us to the military 
danger and our missile and other programs are receiving top 
priorities. We must, however, be ever watchful of the Soviet 
emphasis on the military applications of science and tech- 
nology in order to anticipate any attempt at a breakthrough 
which would change the balance of military power. 

Barring such a possibility, it is most probable that the fate- 
ful battles of the cold war will, in the foreseeable future, be 
fought in the economic and subversive arenas. 

To understand the seriousness of the Soviet economic 
threat, it is essential to understand the Soviet economic and 
industrial base on which they are developing their economic 
penetration program. 

Since 1928 the Soviet Union has developed rapidly from a 
predominantly agricultural and industrially underdeveloped 
country to the second largest economy in the world. Forced 
draft industrialization, emphasizing heavy industry, was car- 
ried out by Stalin to prevent, to quote his words, another 
beating of backward Russia by the more economically ad- 
vanced capitalist countries. Forced draft industrialization 
continues in Russia today, and now the emphasis is more 
positive: namely, to meet Khrushchev’s goal of “catching up 
and surpassing the United States in per capita production 
within the shortest possible historical period of time.” This 
theme is being used not only as internal propaganda but also 
to propagate the Soviet faith abroad. 

Comparison of the economies of the US and the USSR in 
terms of total production of goods and services indicates the 
USSR's rapid progress. 

Whereas Soviet gross national product was about 33 percent 
that of the US in 1950, by 1956 it had increased to about 40 
percent, and by 1962 it may be about 50 percent of our own. 
This means that the Soviet economy has been growing, and is 
expected to continue to grow through 1962, at a rate roughly 
twice that of the economy of the United States. Annual growth 
over-all has been running between six and seven percent, 
annual growth of industry between 10 and 12 percent. 

These rates of growth are exceedingly high. They have 
rarely been matched in other states except during limited 
periods of postwar rebuilding. 

A dollar comparison of USSR and US gross national product 
in 1956 reveals that consumption—or what the Soviet con- 
sumer received—was less than half of total production. It was 
over two-thirds of the total in the U. S. Investment, on the 
other hand, as a proportion of GNP in the USSR, was sig- 
nificantly higher than in the US. Furthermore, investment 
funds in the USSR were plowed back primarily into expan- 
sion of electric power, the metallurgical base, and into the 
producer goods industries. In these fields, it was over 80 per 
cent of actual US investment in 1956, and in 1958, will 
probably exceed our own. Defense expenditures, as a pro- 
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portion of GNP in the USSR, were significantly higher than 
in the US; in fact about double. 

Soviet industrial production in 1956 was about 40 percent 
as large as that of the US. However, Soviet heavy industry was 
proportionately larger than this over-all average, and in some 
instances the output of specific industries already approached 
that of the US. Output of coal in the USSR was about 70 
percent of that of the US, output of machine tools about 
double our own and steel output about half. 

Since 1956, Soviet output has continued its rapid expansion. 
In the first quarter of 1958, Soviet industrial production was 
11 percent higher than a year ago. In comparison, the Federal 
Reserve Board index shows a decline of 11 percent in the 
United States. 

According to available statistics, in the first quarter of 1958, 
the Sino-Soviet Bloc has for the first time surpassed the United 
States in steel production. The three months figures show that 
the USSR alone turned out over 75 percent of the steel ton- 
nage of the US. 

A recession is an expensive luxury. Its effects are not con- 
fined to our own shores. Soviet proparandists have had a field 
day in recent months, pounding away at American free enter- 
prise. 

Every Soviet speech, magazine article, or radio broadcast 
beamed to the underdeveloped nations plays up and exag- 
gerates our economic difficulties. The uncommitted millions 
are being told by the Communists—"‘see, we told you so. Crises 
and unemployment are inevitable under capitalism. Com- 
munism is the only true road to social progress.” Our economy 
is giving the Communists a propaganda target as damaging, 
and I trust, as transitory as their own Sputniks. 

Continued Soviet industrial growth has had a counterpart in 
increased trade with the free world. Over the past two years, 
their trade with the West has been moving ahead far more 
rapidly than it has within the Bloc itself. About 70 percent of 
the USSR's increase in non-Bloc trade in 1957 was with the 
industrial nations of Western Europe and, under agreements 
such as that just concluded with Germany, will expand still 
more. 

Recent speeches by Soviet leaders—Khrushchev, Mikoyan, 
and Deputy Foreign Minister Zahkarov—stress the USSR's 
desire to expand trade with the Free World. Mikoyan, for 
example, said that the USSR is “confident that with the estab- 
lishment of normal trade relations a significant forward step 
will be taken along the road leading to the establishment of 
cooperative relations between the Soviet Union and the United 
States.” This month, Zahkarov told the United Nations’ Eco- 
nomic Commission for Europe that Western trade ministers 
should devote their energies to bringing about a long-run 
increase in East-West trade. 

Soviet capabilities to export petroleum and metals—alumi- 
num, tin, zinc, and ferro-alloys—is increasing. The USSR is 
already a supplier in a few traditional Western metal markets. 
Over the years, the USSR may well become a major source of 
many such industrial necessities to Western Europe. 

This seems particularly likely if Khrushchev’s 1972 com- 
modity goals prove to be realistic. 

Take, for example, petroleum. By 1972, the Soviets plan to 
produce as much crude oil as we in the United States do 
today. Even allowing for substantial increase in domestic 
consumption, they could export about 2 million barrels a day. 
Today, all of Western Europe consumes about 3 million barrels 
a day. 

A start has already been made on the pipeline needed to 
bring the crude oil from the Ural-Volga basin to the Baltic. 

Soviet ability to use trade as a weapon to advance its 
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political aims will increase in a direct ratio to their success in 
realizing their economic goals. 

For example, once they have penetrated Western European 
markets to the extent that these markets become substantially 
dependent on Soviet industrial raw materials, they will have 
available a new formidable weapon of economic warfare. By 
withholding supplies, by capriciously raising prices, or by 
dumping commodities, the Soviets in effect will have a seat 
at the council table of the great industrial nations of Europe. 

During the Suez Canal crisis, we saw a brief glimpse of 
Soviet capabilities to grant or withhold economic favors 
through the forms of its own petroleum exports. The increase 
in sales of metals and petroleum to Free World Countries, 
which moved sharply upward in 1958, is not an economic flash 
in the pan. It is a reflection of growing Soviet industrial 
capacity. 

Further, their governmental set up is well adapted to wag- 
ing economic as well as political warfare. They have no bud- 
getary controls when it comes to diverting funds to par- 
ticularly urgent national policies. There need be no prior con- 
sultations with parliaments or the people. 

This, briefly described, is the Soviet economic base and 
foreign trade program, as we analyze it today. It is to this base 
that Moscow is adding its foreign economic penetration deals 
designed to wean to its camp the uncommitted and newly de- 
veloping areas of the world. 

It is important at the outset to note that Soviet credits and 
grants are not limited to those countries where there is an early 
prospect of acceptance of Communist doctrine. 

Of the $2 billions of development and military aid extend- 
ed by the Sino-Soviet Bloc over the past three years—and this 
is exclusive of imtra-Bloc aid which is a substantial drain on 
Soviet economy—large sums have gone to countries which 
are not now in the Soviet camp. 

Let us get down to cases: In Egypt the communist party 
was outlawed at the time of the Bloc’s original military aid 
offers in 1955. Despite repeated crackdowns on communist 
elements within the country since that time the USSR con- 
cluded a major $175,000,000 economic aid program with 
Egypt in 1957. 

Communist influence in Syria has been reduced following 
its membership in the United Arab Republic in February of 
this year—even to the point where Khalid Bakdash, the leading 
Arab communist, fled the country. But the USSR is going 
ahead with its $170,000,000 economic aid program and con- 
tinues to supply arms under agreements worth $100,000,000. 
The magnitude of this and other military programs raises the 
question as to who may be the eventual user of these arms. 

The list of examples can be extended. Afghanistan is a 
monarchy. The Imam of Yemen is an absolute ruler. Both are 
recipients of large Soviet aid programs. 

Soviet Bloc economic penetration of Yemen provides a 
striking instance of the use of trade and aid as an investment 
in disorder. 

Yemen is strategically located at the entrance to the Red 
Sea from the Gulf of Aden. It commands one entrance to all 
Suez Canal traffic; the oil moving westward as well as goods 
moving from Europe to the East. 

Soviet overtures were appealing to the Imam because the 
Bloc was willing to supply him with arms, while the West 
would not. Arms in Yemeni hands on the scale contemplated 
can only create more trouble in the Middle East. They will fan 
the Imam’s dispute with the British and with local Sultanates 
over the borders of the Aden Protectorate. 

The Soviets were quick to sense the opportunity to create 
disorder by giving aid to Yemen. They moved quickly. In less 
than two years, this small country of some four millions of 
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people has been granted $80 millions in credits. Additional 
offers of over $20 millions are currently outstanding. Arms 
valued at $30 millions have been delivered. A Soviet and 
Czech military mission of some 65 advisors is currently in 
Yemen for training assistance. 

Even the Red Chinese have joined in with an offer of a 
loan of $15 millions. If all proposed projects are carried out, 
the Communists wili play a key role in Yemen's economic as 
well as military development. 

The Communists have no interest rate problems. They have 
no legislative restrictions. The USSR has developed an attrac- 
tive package credit deal—long-term loans, generally for 12 
years; 21 percent interest rates; repayment in surplus com- 
modities, and room for bargaining on prices. They have de- 
voted much effort to the native language training of the 
technicians they send with their aid to the newly developing 
nations. 

Though the Communists eschew capitalist types of busi- 
ness organizations in their own country, they make liberal 
use of them abroad. 

One of the most important of these is the Bark of China. 
It is a primary source of funds to the 12,000,000 Chinese in 
Southeast Asia. These loans, controlled from Peiping, often 
require appropriate gestures of support to the Communist 
regime in China. 

Branches of the Bank throughout the East promote the 
export and sale of Chinese Communist goods in the area. They 
also collect a vast store of economic and political information, 
both openly and by clandestine means. 

In Paris, for their European business, the Soviets use a com- 
mercial bank called the Banque Commerciale pour |'Europe du 
Nord. It often serves as agent for effecting sales of Soviet gold 
in London and on the Continent and is the means through 
which Soviet credits are transferred to the Satellites. It also 
maintains a widespread system of correspondent relationships 
with banking institutions throughout Europe and in this 
Hemisphere and is one of the chief instruments for the 
financing of Soviet trade with the West and for obtaining 
information on trade opportunities. 

In Latin America, there are a number of communist front 
or Bloc associated organizations actively campaigning for 
closer commercial ties with the Bloc. In Brazil, one of these 
has been offering to import and sell Russian automobiles at 
ridiculously low prices. When this fell through, it offered to 
import a complete auto factory from the USSR. While neither 
offer may have been serious, they had considerable propaganda 
value. 

On a world-wide basis, the Soviet Union presents itself as 
eager to do business on terms attractive to the customer. 

Moscow’s foreign aid program has particular appeal in the 
undeveloped countries because Russia until recently was an 
undeveloped country itself. For some reason the recently 
liberated countries seem to feel that the Kremlin has found a 
new and magic formula for quick industrialization which is 
the hallmark of becoming a modern state to many of these 
countries. They recognize American economic and industrial 
leadership in the world but they feel that the democratic 
development may be too slow. 

Soviet propaganda charges that it took the West 150 years 
to achieve industrially what the Soviets have built in a genera- 
tion. In the newly developing countries, the drive for economic 
betterment has become a crusade, not always based on reason. 

Also these countries feel that we in the United States are 
far ahead of them and that while they may aspire eventually 
to an economy something like that of the Soviet Union, they 
cannot, in the foreseeable future, hope to reach the high 
standards of living of this country. 
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Factors such as these give a particular appeal to overtures 
from the Soviet Union. They are not able to see the invisible 
strings which are tied in with Soviet offers nor do they under- 
stand the subtle implications of Soviet subversive penetration 
which is a part of every economic package. 

Each time that I prepare a summary of any phase of Soviet 
activities, whether it be in their domestic industrial develop- 
ment, their foreign economic exploitation activities, or their 
military defense preparations, I am impressed by the efforts 
which the Soviets make to keep secret the details of their 
operations. 

If their motives in the military, industrial and economic 
fields, are, as they claim, peaceful and defensive, why should 
this be the case? Why are we not entitled, before we accept 
their protestations regarding peaceful coexistence, to ask that 
there should be a franker disclosure of their activities—some- 
thing comparable to the disclosure made by the free countries 
of the world? 

For example, before their recent offer of a suspension of 
nuclear testing, they themselves had just completed a series 
of nuclear tests, concentrating a great number of tests in a 
short period of time. For example, three tests occurred within 
a single two-day period in an unprecedented burst of activity. 
This was done behind a cover of secrecy except for announce- 
ments that our Government itself made of the Soviet tests. 
But, by and large, their activities in nuclear testing remain 
quite unknown particularly in those countries which are being 
filled with Soviet propaganda against testing. 

The nature of their military aid programs such as I have 
described above have, by and large, been kept as secret as the 
Soviets could manage. An even tighter veil of secrecy is kept 
around almost all phases of their military establishment. 

The details of our own aid programs as well as defense 
expenditures and military production, with few exceptions, 
are available to the world through our newspapers. In contrast, 
the Soviets release only the annual ruble total of what they 
call defense spending. 

It is our best estimate that the announced Soviet defense 
budget as published to the world actually covers little more 
than half of the rubles they are now putting into military 
activities. 

As long as this secrecy remains a cardinal tenet of Soviet 
practice it is extremely difficult to accept Soviet protestations 
of a desire for peaceful relations as expressing their real inten- 
tions. 

It is true, and it is an encouraging sign, that exchanges of 
visits are being arranged, particularly in the cultural, technical 
and academic fields. This may well help to a better mutual 
understanding but that understanding will be very incomplete 
until it is broadened to a point where the barriers of secrecy 
are removed. It is this very secrecy which makes meaningful 
agreements so difficult to reach. 

One answer to Khrushchev’s challenge to us should be a 
renewed challenge to them, as in the President's open sky 
proposal, to put an end to secrecy which breeds suspicion and 
doubt. 

Undoubtedly one of the reasons for secrecy is to hide from 
the world some of the problems which the Soviet Union faces. 

In the analysis I have given above, I have stressed their 
very real achievements, their growing power, and their rapid 
rate of progress. These factors we must not underestimate. 
However, the realization of many of the goals they have set 
depends on resolving some very real obstacles to success. 

For example, Khrushchev has repeatedly promised his 
people startling improvements in the quality of their diet. 
The realization of these dreams rests on a precarious agricul- 
tural base, whose crops over large areas, as we saw in 1957, 
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are vulnerable to serious drought. Further, Khrushchev has 
brought the anti-geneticist Lysenko back into favor, a theorist 
whose plant and animal breeding ideas are regarded as non- 
sense by all competent Western scientists. 

They are now eagaged in a massive reorganization of the 
control of their industry and this move toward decentralization 
has built-in, long-run dangers for any dictatorship such as 
that of the Kremlin today. 

The myth of collective leadership has been abandoned and 
there are signs today of a reversal to a harsher line with con- 
sequences of a far-reaching nature. Khrushchev, despite his 
gregarious characteristics, as he assumes new positions of 
power and eliminates his rivals, becomes more and more an 
isolated and lonely figure. 

As they enter into the field of international trade on a 
major scale they lack a convertible currency. They must rely 
on the device of settling international balances in sterling or 
dollars. In essence, most of their trade must remain on some- 
thing approaching a barter basis. The ruble is not an inter- 
national currency and within wide ranges its value is a matter 
of speculation, varying from the official rate of around 20¢ to 
a purchasing value of around 10¢, to a quoted value for ruble 
notes in the Swiss market of only a few cents. But, of course, 
this latter rate is due to the fact that ruble currency can neither 
be legally imported into nor exported from the Soviet Union. 

Possibly today the most acute problem facing Khrushchev 
is that of meeting the growing demands of the Russian con- 
sumer for a greater share in the over-all production of the 
Soviet Union. With a gross national product of around 40 
percent of our own, they put into the military sector a national 
effort roughly comparable to our own, leaving only a modest 
share for consumer goods. 


If the Kremlin responds to popular pressures, they will be 
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forced to give more and more to the consumer. This trend has 
already started. The Russians have somewhat improved living 
standards and the national output of such consumer goods as 
TV sets and washing machines has been stepped up. Some 
former armament plants are now producing civilian goods. 

All this may help to develop a society where people will 
have more opportunity to satisfy the individual yearning for 
a fuller life. Economic betterment, added to the massive edu- 
cational system they have already installed, may help to build 
up generations of people more and more inclined to question 
the basic tenets of a totalitarian philosophy and less willing to 
tolerate the autocratic forms of government under which 
they are living. 

Under Khrushchev there has been, undoubtedly, some re- 
laxation of the old Stalinist police system, but every two 
steps in advance seem to be followed by one step backward 
as they wrestle with the problem of reconciling a measure of 
freedom with the stern line of communist doctrine and dis- 
cipline. 

The fact that the leadership of the USSR faces these very 
real problems is, however, no excuse whatever for com- 
placency on our part. During and since the war, their leader- 
ship has faced even more serious problems and has surmounted 
them. The economy of the Soviet Union has momentum and 
versatility and, while I predict that their people will undoubt- 
edly press for an improvement of their lot, some real con- 
cessions can be made to them without fundamentally altering 
the general tempo of their present industrial and military 
programs. 

Certainly here we have the most serious challenge this 
country has ever faced in time of peace. As this challenge 
is very largely based on the economic and industrial growth 
of the Soviet Union, it is one which concerns very directly 
the business leaders in our country. 


The “Folklore’’ of Freedom 


FREEDOM CANNOT BE TAKEN FOR GRANTED 


By GENERAL CARLOS P. ROMULO, Philippine Ambassador to the United States and President of the Fourth General 
Assembly of the United Nations 


Delivered upon accepting the FOUR FREEDOMS AWARD, New York, N. Y., April 21, 1958 


O MAN can receive an honor such as this without a 
sense of embarrassed pride. The pride he feels in 
being chosen among so many who are-more deserving 

of the honor is tempered by the realization that he could not 
have merited it by his own efforts alone. The struggle to pre- 
serve freedom anywhere in the world is necessarily a collective 
one owing its vigor and constancy not to the dauntless courage 
of a single hero but to the indomitable will of the many. 

Therefore, I would ask you to permit me to receive this 
award in the name of my people, the people of the Philippines, 
whom it is my proud privilege to represent in your country. 
There is little need to explain how they have deserved this 
mark of honor. The world is witness to their unyielding at- 
tachment to liberty: during the last war when they stood 
loyally beside their American allies in the dark hour of defeat, 
and after victory was won when they established a Republic 
and fought another bitter struggle to preserve it from Com- 
munist subversion and attack. 

No other people in the world have a better right to this 
need of recognition. Theirs is one of the great epics of freedom 
and forms part of the priceless heritage of free men every- 
where. It is especially fitting, I think, that I should accept this 
Four Freedoms Award in their name. For less than a year 


after President Franklin D. Roosevelt proclaimed the Four 
Freedoms in his message to Congress on January 6, 1941, that 
historic declaration was being put to the test of fire and sword 
and its truth vindicated by the commingled blood, sweat and 
tears of Americans and Filipinos on Bataan and Corregidor. 

Thus, the common experience of our two peoples teaches 
us that freedom can be vindicated. But to say this is also to 
admit that freedom can be lost. It means that freedom cannot 
be taken for granted. It means furthermore that the respon- 
sibility to defend it is indivisible. 

In stating these familiar propositions, it is my purpose to 
discuss some of the elements of what may be called the “folk- 
lore” of ireedom and democracy. This, I believe, is an appro- 
priate occasion to undertake this candid examination. In a 
time of deepening fear and confusion, it is a salutary thing 
to strip freedom of the myths, ancient or modern, that have 
grown around it. It is a good time to go back to the funda- 
mentals and to speak a few homely truths. 

The first of these myths is that no matter what the enemies 
of freedom try to do, freedom is bound to triumph in the end. 
This is a variant of the familiar sayings that good is certain to 
win over evil, or that truth is destined to prevail over false- 
hood, or that progress is inevitable. This is one of those facile 
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notions with which men are often prone to solace themselves. 
Unfortunately, the facts of experience do not warrant these 
comfortable assumptions. Although the desire for liberty is 
probably inherent in man, the Communist techniques of brain- 
washing based on the theory of the conditioned reflex have 
shown that human beings can be taught and trained not to 
desire liberty. If the mind of a man can be thus conditioned, 
so can the mind of a whole generation or an entire society. 
The Russian youth who were born after the Bolshevik Revolu- 
tion have known nothing of freedom, and therefore they do 
not miss it. Hence, the relative stability of the Communist 
regime in Soviet Russia. By contrast, the Communist regimes 
in the Eastern European countries are constantly threatened 
by a refractory population that remembers the freedom it has 
lost and resents the despotism that has taken its place. 

It is sometimes forgotten that freedom is, in fact, a rela- 
tively new idea. The English Magna Charta is 743 years old, 
the American Declaration of Independence and the French 
Declaration of the Rights of Man about 180 years old, while 
the Universal Declaration of Human Rights was adopted less 
than ten years ago. On the other hand, slavery and despotism, 
the exploitation of man by man and absolute rule by one man 
or by a few have prevailed over much longer epochs of human 
history. Today, humanity is threatened by the self-same tyranny 
in the modern guise of Communism, and the danger is greater 
rather than less because Communism has learned to mimic the 
accents of freedom and to counterfeit the lineaments of 
democracy. 

The evidence of history clearly teaches us that we cannot 
take the triumph of freedom for granted. Freedom will 
triumph only if we keep it alive in the hearts and minds of 
men. But freedom will go into a long eclipse if whole nations 
are allowed to fall under Communist control and a new genera- 
tion grows in complete ignorance of what liberty ineans or is 
conditioned to accept a fraudulent substitute for it. 

The second myth is that progress is not possible without 
freedom. Here again, the available evidence contradicts the 
assumption. Progress in arts, letters, science and philosophy, 
that is to say, im activities peculiar to the reason and the imag- 
ination, has been recorded during periods of the most oppres- 
sive political despotism. In our own day, the achievement of 
the Soviet sputniks proves that astonishing scientific and 
technological advances can be made precisely under a policy 
of regimentation which is the principal mark of the Com- 
munist ideology and is the very antithesis of freedom itself. 

What we should say, and what we have a right to claim, is 
that progress can best be achieved in a condition of freedom, 
without the sacrifice of that intellectual integrity which gives 
meaning to progress, nor the loss of that inherent dignity 
without which a man ceases to be a man. 

The third myth is that there is only one way to freedom, 
and it is called the American way. It is perhaps natural, and it 
is certainly understandable, that the people who have built 
the richest and most powerful country in the world should be 
tempted co think their system is the best and are puzzled or 
unhappy when others insist on devising one of their own. But 
Americans should realize that their way of life has evolved 
out of conditions peculiar to the country and its traditions, 
and therefore the peoples of other lands with dissimilar tra- 
ditions should not be expected to conform to their example. 

The nations of the world are moving towards freedom and 
democracy from different starting points in history. It is logi- 
cal that they should try to build their present and their future 
on the elements of their usable past. The history of India and 
the history of the United States, to give one example, have 
very few things in common. But they do share a common hope 
for a better life in larger freedom. This is the important point 
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of resemblance, which is most reassuring, and it should suffice. 

In practical terms, this means that the American people 
should not insist as a basic condition for helping other peoples 
that the latter pattern their theory of freedom and their 
practice of democracy upon their own. The only requirement 
should be that such aid shall be used to enable them so to 
improve the conditions of their life that they will reject the 
blandishments of Communism in favor of a free society under 
the rule of law. 

Another myth concerns the freedom of the press. It seems 
to be the belief of some that America is so rich and so power- 
ful that the freedom of the press here can be so abused by 
certain magazines they can make light of the cultures and tra- 
ditions of other peoples in the name of freedom of informa- 
tion. I know better than to suggest that the American press 
should report anything but the truth. But the truth must be 
ascertained honestly and carefully, not angled in a way which 
insults a people, its leaders or its government, and it must be 
told with understanding and sympathy for the less fortunate 
peoples whom it may sometimes unfeelingly hurt. 

At the Bandung Conference in Indonesia in 1955, one of 
the main grievances against the United States of many of the 
countries that met there was the ‘smart alecky” manner in 
which stories about their institutions are written in a certain 
sector of the American press, the “superior attitude” reflected 
in some American articles, the fatuous and supercilious style 
which some newspaper correspondents adopt in commenting 
on events they cover in foreign lands—a style that may be 
amusing in America but which is deeply resented abroad. 

America possesses the greatest information system in the 
world, and the avoidance of deliberate offense to the sensibili- 
ties of other peoples can help America to retain their loyal 
friendship instead of alienating and antagonizing them. The 
truth must always be told, and the truth can be told without 
impairing the fundamental mission of the American press if 
adjectives are not used which deliberately insult the national 
dignity and pride of a nation. 

The fifth myth is that America can afford to say to a people 
who desperately “threaten” to go over to the Communist camp 
if they do not receive help, to go ahead and do it. I have heard 
this suggested as the hard-headed answer which America 
should give to countries that turn to Washington with im- 
portunate requests for help that may sometimes sound like 
blackmail. This answer may seem pleasing to American pride 
and dignity. But in the face of the desperate and very real 
need of the peoples who ask this help, such an attitude would 
hardly satisfy the American conscience. And in the face of the 
precarious balance that exists between the free world and the 
Communist world at the present time, one must seriously 
doubt that America can afford to adopt the stance of the weary 
almsgiver. 

As the leader of the community of the free nations, America 
is called upon to draw on her abundant reserves of patience 
and understanding. For the stake is nothing less than the 
future of freedom itself, and she cannot forfeit the struggle 
for the sake of a peevish reaction that may be logical but cer- 
tainly is not wise. 

Myth number six is to suppose that as a result of the in- 
vention of absolute weapons, the right to life has superseded 
the right to be free. In other words, we are invited to con- 
sider that since our stubborn insistence on defending our 
freedom might force our adversary to hurl thermo-nuclear 
weapons at us and thus precipitate a war of total annihilation, 
we should renounce in advance any intention to defend our- 
selves and to preserve our freedom. Better, it is said, a slave 
who is alive than a free man who is dead. 

This argument presupposes that the slave values life less 
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than the man who is free and therefore would risk his own 
more recklessly than the latter. But this certainly cannot be 
true of the modern Communist slave who must love life suf- 
ficiently to want to dominate the world. It appears more rea- 
sonable to suppose that a people fired by such an ambition 
have their normal share of the will to live. The surest way to 
push them into reckless adventure would be to let them know 
in advance that we shall not fight if they threaten us and that 
we will meekly submit to them if they force their way into 
our house. 

The dilemma is a false one. It is not true that free men 
have been driven to the dreadful alternatives of death or 
slavery. In this thermo-nuclear world it is truer than ever 
before that we have a better chance of survival if we are 
prepared to fight for our freedom. 

The last myth I have in mind is the newest of them all and 
one which I hope will forever remain a myth. This is the idea 
that in their unremitting efforts to match each other in wealth, 
power and influence, the United States and the Soviet Union 
will develop similar attitudes and institutions and become in- 
distinguishable one from the other. 

One can conceive of a process of contagion whereby the 
monolithic, regimented and totalitarian system of the Soviet 
Union would gradually yield to the growing pressures of its 
people as they come in contact with the outside world and 
hear about such strange things as freedom of speech and of 
the press, freedom of worship, and freedom from fear. Indeed, 
there is evidence even now that these pressures are increasing 
to a degree that has caused grave concern among the Soviet 
leaders. But it is inconceivable that the process of contagion 
would take place in reverse and that the American people will 
be compelled by the necessities of competition to adopt the 
worst features of the Soviet system. Nothing would be more 
tragic than to see the American people try deliberately to 
resemble their adversary in order to beat him. 

I would be the last one to affirm that the American system 
has reached such a state of perfection that it cannot change 
for the better. American life is nothing if not dynamic, and 
its most solid virtue is its infinite capacity for adjustment and 
renewal. But America cannot alter her fundamental character 
without forsaking the principles that have made her great. 

As one who has lived here for the past fifteen years and 
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breathed the air of American freedom and American idealism, 
I reject the thought as something fantastic and incredible. 
This “land of the free and home of the brave” is something 
much more than that to me. 

It is the land of a free people who value freedom so truly 
that they have fought for the freedom of others. It is the home 
of a brave people who so love the goodness of life that they 
are as willing to die for it as they are happy to share its bounty 
with others. Pre-eminent above all nations, America is the 
home of the compassionate heart and the unshackled mind. 

Whatever may be our disappointments, disillusionments or 
disagreements with American policy, the discontented Latin 
American, the neutralist Asian, the dissatisfied African, the 
sometimes unappreciative European know in their own hearts 
that they are infinitely better off with a sometimes slow, un- 
certain or mistaken America than they would be with the 
shining efficiency and certitude of Soviet Russia. They know 
that America is a land with an unlimited promise of freedom 
for the human mind and the human spirit, and that its power 
will ever be used to strengthen the will to struggle for freedom. 
Following America they may stumble and hesitate and even 
occasionally lose their way, but lose sight of the final objective 
of human freedom, never. This is a nation with instincts far 
closer to the aspiration of their fallible and striving human 
nature, a nation whose heart is in the right place or, if it is 
not there at the moment, soon returns there. 

For the greatness of America is in itself unique in a very 
special sense. Where the power of the great nations of the 
past has rested on the fear and awe of others, the American 
people have chosen to found the greatness of their country 
upon the admiration and good will of their neighbors. No- 
where is this contrast more strikingly evident than in this: 
that while the great empires of the past levied remorseless 
tribute in wealth, material possessions and human lives upon 
their weaker neighbors, America has given of her substance 
and the lives of her sons to enable others to improve their 
condition and to defend their freedom. 

This land that gave the Four Freedoms to the world has a 
historic mission to make these prevail. That mission will be 
fulfilled and those freedoms will remain supreme only if 
America does not fail us and remains true to herself and her 
traditions and if we, on our part, do not fail America. 


American Labor and Foreign Affairs 


TRADE UNIONS THE MORTAL ENEMIES OF DICTATORSHIP AND INJUSTICE 
By GEORGE MEANY, President of the AFL-CIO, Washington, D. C. 
Delivered to the Commonwealth Club of California, San Francisco, California, April 23, 1958 


HEN I last had the pleasure and privilege of appear- 

ing before you—almost 12 years ago—I spoke to 

you in a broad and general way about the American 
trade union movement—its aims, principles and ideals. At 
that time, I emphasized the fact that American labor was an 
integral part of the American system and, as such, it had to 
make its contribution in every way possible to the preserva- 
tion of that system. 

Today, I wish to discuss with you the trade union attitude 
in regard to the most important problem facing our nation— 
the position of the United States in world affairs or, even more 
explicitly, might I say the role our country must play as the 
leading nation of the free world in the titanic struggle now 
going on between the free way of life as represented by the 
democratic nations and the slave system represented by the 
Soviet Union with its clearly defined objective of Communist 


domination over the entire world. 

American labor's interest in foreign affairs is not something 
new. When I was with you last, I think I told you that during 
all the years of its existence American labor had a keen and 
vital interest in the welfare of workers throughout the world. 
Back in 1919, Samuel Gompers was the dominating influence 
in bringing about the creation of the International Labor 
Organization when the Peace Treaty was signed after World 
War I. Ever since that time, American labor has been active 
in all international problems which have an impact on the 
over-all question of world peace. 

In recent years, American labor's interest in the international 
situation and its pressing problems has become more and more 
intensive. For one thing, with the rapid advancement of 
transportation, science and technology, the world itself has 
become much smaller. Happenings in far-away places that 
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tend to develop political and economic tensions have an almost 
immediate impact on our country’s position in world affairs. 
It is quite natural, in view of our nation’s new world position, 
for workers—as citizens—to try to help our country meet its 
many world responsibilities. In a sense, labor's growing inter- 
est in our nation’s foreign policy and our increasing involve- 
ment in international labor affairs reflect the rising interest 
of the American people, as a whole, in these matters. 

Today, no voluntary, non-governmental organization is as 
keenly interested and as actively involved in foreign affairs 
as American labor. In this light, you will be a to know 
that our interest and participation in world affairs have already 
reached such a point that our policies arouse world-wide 
attention and response. Of course, the response from overseas 
is not always warm and friendly. When it is from Moscow, it 
is always hot and hostile. 

The other day, PRAVDA, the mouthpiece of the Soviet 
Communist Party and TRUD, the voice of the Kremlin's labor 
front, bitterly denounced the AFL-CIO for sponsoring an 
exhibit, in Washington, portraying forty years of Soviet dic- 
tatorship and aggression. I am sure that there must be some 
who ask: why should American labor be so vitally interested 
in world affairs? Isn't the trade union movement just a bread 
and butter movement? Why should the bricklayer in San 
Francisco, the steel worker in Pittsburgh, or the garment 
worker in New York be so interested in what happens in 
some village in Tunisia, Or in what goes on in Indonesia or 
some other far-away place. 

The answer to this is quite obvious—in this age of “sput- 
niks,” “explorers,” “Vanguards,” and other scientific advances 
—American labor for its own preservation must have an 
interest in preserving peace and promoting freedom. That is 
why we face the present world crisis both as American citizens 
and as free trade unionists. 

As citizens, we have a duty to contribute everything we can 
to our nation’s efforts to preserve freedom for ourselves and 
others who likewise cherish freedom. 

As trade unionists, we have a natural urge to advance the 
cause of democracy as the only way of life under which it is 
possible for workers to join one with another in creating and 
maintaining unions for their mutual aid and protection. 

Mankind's experience with modern totalitarian dictatorships 
—whether they be Fascist, Communist, Nazi, Falangist or 
Peronist—has taught the wage earners of America some valu- 
able lessons. 

We have learned from bitter experience that workers are 
the number one victims of dictatorships of every type— 
right, left, fascist or communist. We know that there cannot 
be a free movement of workers dedicated to a better standard 
of life in a society that is not free. 

More than this, we know without question that there cannot 
be a free society unless workers are free to form and maintain 
trade unions. Every dictatorship of modern times has destroyed 
the free trade union movement as a necessary first step to the 
establishment of complete state control. So, by their very 
nature, trade unions are the mortal enemies of dictatorship 
and injustice. 

We have come to believe that in this atomic age it will 
not long be possible for the world to remain half free and 
half slave. The 20th century slave state, as exemplified by the 
Soviet Union, is a barbarous and brutalizing power. It does 
not hesitate to destroy tens of thousands—yes, even millions 
of lives—in order to maintain and extend its hold on more 
and more people—more and more territory. 

It has no regard for the value of human life. It is not 
deterred or turned aside by any 0 or moral concepts 
of human decency. Its spreading influence and control over 
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more and more peoples; its implacable, constant and sustained 
warfare on human freedom in every part of the world, compels 
those of us who cherish freedom and decency to give what 
aid we can to others who are struggling to achieve or maintain 
the right to govern themselves. 

Applying this yardstick of supporting all peoples aspiring 
to freedom, American labor—in line with the best anti- 
colonialist traditions of our own nation—has been in the 
forefront of the fight by the international free trade union 
movement against every form of colonialism—the old western 
type as well as the new Soviet colonialism which masquerades 
under the designation—people’s democracies. American labor 
favors the national independence and freedom of the Algerian 
people no less than it favors national freedom and democracy 
for the people of Hungary, Korea, Poland, Germany, Albania, 
Israel and Egypt. 

Fully aware of the direct. relationship between economic 
well-being and political independence, American labor was 
in the forefront of the campaign ten years ago for the Marshall 
Plan which contributed so much to the economic build-up of 
the war-ravaged countries of Western Europe and without 
which, in my opinion, all of Europe would have gone down 
under the subversive tactics of the Communists. We have 
consistently championed other foreign aid programs to help 
people develop and strengthen their economy, their freedom 
and their human rights. In the same spirit, the AFL-CIO has 
been supporting our country’s Reciprocal Trade Program. 

With these lessons uppermost in our minds, we of the 
united American labor movement have utilized our strength 
and influence in the community to help build an ever-better 
and stronger America. We are convinced that only a pros- 
perous and progressive America can provide the free world 
with the effective leadership and support it must have in order 
to deter Soviet aggression and defeat Communism. Social 
injustice, low living standards, unemployment and racial dis- 
crimination at home seriously impede our nation in meeting 
its world-wide responsibilities abroad. 

The present economic recession that we are experiencing 
here in America cannot be looked upon as a purely domestic 
affair. It has, without question, a definite bearing on our 
position as a nation in world affairs. 

Today, with much of the free world prosperity, stability 
and security dependent on American economy being healthy, 
a sustained economic depression in the United States could 
prove fatal to the freedom and well-being of all democratic 
countries. 

We cannot afford to risk delay in taking measures to keep 
our economy healthy, strong and growing. The Communist 
enemy within and outside our borders is cunning, ruthless and 
tireless in its drive to destroy our way of life. Never forget 
that Soviet economy is based on inhuman exploitation of the 
individual worker for the benefit of a militarized totalitarian 
state dedicated to aggression and world domination. Never 
forget that the Kremlin is ever on the alert to exploit for its 
own sinister ends weaknesses in our economy—no less than 
weaknesses in our defense system. 

Nikita Khrushchev, the present Czar of Russia, has boasted 
that his Communist dictatorship will beat us in technical 
progress and higher living standards. 

Let me tell you how American labor feels about such 
Soviet boasts. As we see it, the Kremlin does not stand a 
chance of beating our free American economy, if we increase 
our productivity, raise the purchasing power of our people 
and help improve the living cuiii>-cemnadilie of the 
economically under-developed countries which are devoted to 
hufnan liberty and peace. But, if we do not follow such a 
course, while making ourselves and our allies militarily strong 
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enough to deter and, if need be, defeat Soviet aggression-— 
then Moscow can and will secure global domination and re- 
mold the world on the Soviet pattern of Communist enslave- 
ment. 

Our freedom and our future depend on what we do with our 
country and what our country does abroad—far more than 
on Khrushch »v's boasts and threats. 

We must have much greater integration of our foreign and 
domestic economic and political policies. We cannot afford 
to permit our great industrial potential and mighty technical 
resources to rum down or fall behind and yet expect to beat 
the Communist challenge or meet the Soviet threat effectively. 

Positive action must be taken by government to meet the 
economic situation mow. There is too much at stake for us to 
wait any longer in the hope that things will right themselves. 

In the field of foreign affairs, the American people as a 
whole have a duty as citizens of a democracy to seize every 
opportunity that avails to become more knowledgeable as to 
the position Of our country in relation to the other nations of 
the world. 

We have no right to sit back and leave the formation and 
implementation of national policy to a comparatively few 
elected officials. Under our system, with its free press, the 
columns of the country’s newspapers are the daily medium 
for the transmission to the American people of all the vicious 
and subtle propaganda that is spewed forth daily from the 
Soviet Union by means of speeches, letters, radio broadcasts 
and statements from the Soviet rulers in the Kremlin. 

Unless the American people, as a whole, take the trouble 
to find out the real truth about the so-called Communist 


paradise and its rulers, the constant stream of propaganda is 
bound to have an effect on American public opinion and, of 
course, that is just the end result which the Communists are 


seeking. 

Ir would be in our best interest and in the interest of our 
future security as a nation for us to take a look every so often 
at the Soviets and ask ourselves—if no one else—certain 
questions like these: 

What kind of country is the Soviet Union? 

What kind of men are those who rule in Russia? 

When the leaders in the Kremlin speak of peace and 
freedom, just what do they really mean? 

Can we find anything in the 40 years of Communist rule 
in the Soviet Union that would justify our acceptance at face 
value of Soviet promises? 

What really happened in Hungary 17 months ago? 

How did the people of Czechoslovakia, Poland, Roumania, 
Albania, Lithuania, Estonia, Latvia and Bulgaria lose their 
national independence and become slaves behind the Iron 
Curtain? 

What has happened in East Germany since it was occupied 
by Soviet troops at the end of World War II? 

How many treaties of friendship with neighbor states have 
been treacherously violated by the Soviet Union in the last 
40 years? 

What was the agreement reached by the so-called Summit 
Conference of July 1955 regarding the re-unification of Ger- 
many? Did the Soviet Union keep this agreement? 

What was the real reason for the brutal attack by the 
Soviet Union on the people of Hungary in November of 1956? 

What was the official action of the United Nations on the 
Hungarian matter taken after months of investigation by a 
committee from five of the small member nations? 

Do the Russian people have anything at all to say about 
the foreign and domestic policies of the Soviets? 

What is behind the present—almost frantic—propaganda 
campaign of the Soviets for a Summit Conference? 
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Do the Soviet leaders really want to reduce world tensions? 

I am not going to attempt—because of time limitations— 
to answer all of these questions at this time. However, any- 
one listening can get the factual documented answers to all 
these questions, and more about the Soviets, by writing to 
the AFL-CIO in Washington, D. C. Incidentally, the American 
press could render a great service to our country if they would, 
from time to time, tell the American people the real facts in 
regard to the Soviet Union. r 

At this time, I would like to comment briefly on a few 
of these matters. 

First, what really happened in Hungary in late October 
and early November of 1956? Simply this. The Hungarian 
people, completely fed up with more than 10 years of Com- 
munist rule imposed upon them by Hungarian Communists— 
backed up by Soviet troops—turned on their oppressors; dis- 
persed the cruel Security Police and took over the reins of 
government. This was a spontaneous revolt of the ordinary 
people of Hungary which came after years of the cruelest kind 
of oppression, amounting to virtual slavery and culminating 
in a situation where workers—despite long hours and con- 
stantly increasing norms of production—could not earn enough 
to keep their families from starvation. 

For a few short days the Hungarian people were free. They 
made plans for the formation of a democratic government by 
holding free elections, allowing all political groups the right 
to participate in these elections and guaranteeing basic human 
rights to all. The Soviets withdrew their troops and entered 
into negotiations with the representatives of the Hungarian 
people under a flag of truce. A few days later, without warning 
at dawn on Sunday, November 4th, 1956, the Soviets launched 
a brutal attack on the Hungarian people with thousands of 
tanks and planes and tens of thousands of fresh Russian troops. 

As a result, thousands of defenseless Hungarians were 
brutally murdered, several hundred thousands fled into self- 
imposed exile and countless tens of thousands more were 
shipped off to the slave labor camps of Siberia. 

Why this insane attack by Khrushchev on a defenseless 
people? 

For many years, Soviet propaganda has emphasized a desire 
for peaceful co-existence between the democratic world and 
the communist nations. In November of 1956, the Hungarian 
people gave the Soviets the opportunity to demonstrate the 
sincerity of their desire for peaceful co-existence. Here, the 
Hungarian people—after definitely rejecting a Communist 
form of government—merely desired to set up a democracy 
and live at peace with their giant Communist neighbor. 

The Soviet Union had no reason to fear economic or military 
aggression from defenseless, poverty-stricken Hungary. By no 
stretch of the imagination could little Hungary be a threat of 
any sort to the Soviets. What then did they really fear? It is 
quite simple. They feared freedom. 

They could not afford to have the Soviet people look across 
the border at a country that had gotten rid of its Communist 
overlords and had set up a form of government dedicated to 
human freedom. 

They could not afford to have the Soviet people gazing 
across the border into a former Communist country which 
was now holding free elections in which all political parties 
were free to participate. In short, they could not allow the 
enslaved people of the Soviet Union itself to get any ideas 
about such things as individual freedom, human rights, free 
elections and things of that sort. This then is the real reason 
behind the brutal murder of tens of thousands of Hungarians 
by Khrushchev and his ruling clique in the Kremlin. 

This is why the United Nations, after months of investiga- 
tion by a committee from five of its small member nations, 
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condemned the Soviet Union by a vote of 60 to 10. 

Now another item. Let us look at the present propaganda 
campaign by the Soviets for a Summit Conference—and, also 
look at the record to decide whether or not the Soviet leaders 
really want to reduce world tensions by such a conference. 

First, keep in mind that there was a Summit Conference 
with the Soviets in July of 1955, in which our nation par- 
ticipated along with the French and the British. Agreement 
was reached by the heads of government calling for the re- 
unification of Germany by free elections. This was agreed to 
unanimously by the heads of State of the four great powers. 

The American people and the world at large felt that, at 
last, there had been a step taken to relieve world tension and 
that, at last, the world could hope for peace. 

But, at a meeting of the Foreign Ministers of the Summit 
Nations, called in November of 1955, to implement the 
decisions reached and the agreements consummated at the 
July meeting, the Soviet delegation repudiated every single 
agreement to which they had committed themselves at the 
conference of the heads of State. 

Remember too, that the present rulers of Moscow have 
become past masters in the arts of chicanery and hypocrisy. 
They have learned well—by experience—the art of devious 
diplomacy used to make agreements to further their own ob- 
jectives of the moment and then to break these agreements 
when it suits their purposes to do so. Actually, by the record, 
they have been making and violating agreements for forty 
years. 

So, in considering the Soviet drive for a Summit Conference 
in order to reach agreement with our Nation and its allies, 
keep this one amazing factgin mind—that the Communists 
took over control of every single one of their neighbor coun- 
tries, who are now Soviet satellites, in the face of a Treaty of 
Friendship with each and every one of these nations. 

Also, from the record, you will find that every time Mr. 
Khrushchev or his recently demoted mouthpiece, Mr. 
Bulganin, have called for a Summit Conference in recent 
months, they have hedged and fenced in their call with 
restrictions and prohibitions against the leaders of State even 
discussing the vital issues and differences which are at the 
bottom of present world tensions. 

It must be obvious to anyone who has studied this situation 
that they do not want to eliminate the causes of world tension 
through the medium of a Summit Conference but rather 
desire to exploit these tensions in the interest of Communist 
world domination. 

This is why our Secretary of State, in commenting recently 
on this Soviet propaganda drive, stated that America does not 
want to be a party to a fraud or a hoax; or be a party to a 
conference which did not actually deal with anything of sig- 
nificance but would merely be a spectacle and could possibly 
increase, rather than reduce, world tensions. 

One of the conditions which Moscow has set up in its 
communications calling for a Summit Conference is that there 
be an understanding barring discussion of problems like the 
plight of the Hungarian people and of the other captive 
peoples in the Soviet satellites. Also, under the Soviet terms, 
the question of German re-unification could not even be 
placed on the agenda of the conference—let alone be con- 
sidered and settled in a just and decent manner by the 
conferees. 

If our Nation, Britain and France were to submit to this 
maneuver by the Soviets; if the Western statesmen were to 
go to a Summit Conference on these terms, it would be disas- 
trous for world peace and freedom. If President Eisenhower 
and Secretary Dulles were to agree to attend a Summit Con- 
ference, under the present Soviet terms, they would—in 
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effect—be placing the stamp of approval and final legalization 
on Communist Russia's destruction of the national indepen- 
dence and democratic liberties of the people of the ten 
European -nations now held as captive states of the Soviet 
Union. 

This would be a disastrous step toward the domination of 
free democracies and independent people all over the world. 
And this, let us remember, is the real Communist goal—to be 
attained by brazen fraud or brute force, or both. 

Another field in which Communist propaganda has been 
hammering away at the free world is the testing and produc- 
tion of nuclear weapons. If we were to fall victim to the con- 
stant hammering of the propagandists of Moscow, you might 
get to believe that the Soviets were willing to give up nuclear 
tests and were in favor of banning production of fissionable 
material. 

The truth of the matter is that the Soviets have never been 
ready to accept an agreement which could guarantee that 
both sides would keep their commitments in these matters. 

For years, our Government has consistently proposed an 
agreement which would ban further nuclear tests and also 
ban the continued production of fissionable material, through 
enforcement and supervision, under a system of international 
inspection. 

As long ago as December of 1953, President Eisenhower 
presented his Atoms for Peace Plan which would have directed 
the use of nuclear material exclusively for the benefit of 
humanity. This plan was never accepted by Moscow, nor was 
any plan yet proposed which could be enforced through a 
system of international inspection accepted by the Russians. 

Yet, if we were to listen to Soviet propaganda, it is the 
Soviets that want to ban nuclear tests and the production of 
nuclear weapons. 

Now, one more item. What has happened to Eastern Ger- 
many since it was occupied by Soviet troops at the end of 
World War Il—thirteen years ago? Here, we find twenty 
miltion people brought into the so-called Soviet paradise. 

Actually, for the past thirteen years, Eastern Germany has 
been one gigantic slave camp with millions of Germans work- 
ing under conditions that add up to virtual peonage. Here we 
find a continuing situation that is practically without precedent 
in world history. Over a period of thirteen years, more than 
ten per cent of the population of East Germany have become 
refugees and voluntary exiles despite the efforts of tens of 
thousands of Soviet troops to keep them prisoners behind the 
Iron Curtain. 

More than two million people of East Germany have fled 
to the west in the past thirteen years. And, despite the fact that 
today it is a capital offense, punishable by death, for any person 
in East Germany to aid a refugee with technical or mechanical 
skill to escape to the west, there are still fifteen hundred East 
Germans coming across the border to freedom in the west 
every week. Just think of it, after all these years, the East 
Germans are escaping from the Soviet slave labor camp at 
the rate of more than seventy-five thousand a year. 

Place this stark, brutal fact alongside of Khrushchev’s boasts 
of the wonderful conditions and living standards behind the 
Iron Curtain. 

Incidentally, I wonder what would happen if Mr. Khrush- 
chev, in one of his more boastful moods, should decide to 
life the Iron Curtain that separates the Soviet Union and its 
satellites from the West. I am quite sure that if this happened 
you would find out, for the first time, that there are far more 
anti-communists behind the Iron Curtain than there are in 
the free world. Never forget, that the first and major victims 
of Communist repression and cruelty are the people of Soviet 
Russia itself. 
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A few days ago, a prominent British politician, who has 
been marked as the next Foreign Minister of Great Britain— 
that is after the next election, stated that he was tired of 
hearing Americans ask the question: “can you trust the Rus 
sians? 

Well, I think the time has come for us to stop asking our- 
selves that question and answer it in pretty frank language. 
The answer: no, you cannot trust the Russians. No individual 
anywhere on earth who cherishes freedom for himself and 
for his neighbors has the right to trust the Russians unless and 
until they prove by actions rather than words that they are 
worthy of trust. 

The American people, as a whole, must squarely face the 
facts in this most vital field of foreign affairs which finds our 
nation in the forefront of the fight to preserve human free- 
dom. We must be aware of the propaganda methods of the 
Soviet rulers who really believe that they can, by constant 
repetition, convince the rest of the world that white is black. 
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The American people should not allow their natural yearn- 
ing for a peaceful world to influence them to the point where 
they become victims of this Soviet art of constant propaganda 
by repetition. 

This so-called cold war between the forces of Communism, 
headed up by Mr. Khrushchev, and the forces of freedom, 
represented by the Western powers, could undoubtedly go on 
for a long time. The American people must have the fortitude 
and patience to insist, no matter how long it takes, that our 
statesmen deal with the Soviet Union on the basis of their 
actions rather than their statements or their promises. 

In addition, the American people must be prepared to 
make every necessary sacrifice to insure that our country and 
its allies will always be militarily strong enough to deter and 
turn back aggression, if the Soviets should decide that this is 
the immediate way to Communist world domination. In this 
way, our officials who must deal with the Soviets will be able 
to negotiate on a basis of strength—which is the one thing 
that the Communists understand ab~ve all else. 
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AM EXTREMELY happy to be with you today on this 
occasion and to remember that Detroit was founded by 
a Frenchman called Cadillac. 

On this occasion it is fitting, it seems to me, to talk about 
the mutual interests of France and of the United States within 
the framework of the United Nations, of NATO and of*the 
European Community. 

First of all I would like to recall that these mutual interests 
existed long before the birth of these various international 
organizations. Actually, I can say France has been the ally and 
the friend of the United States since the very birth of your 
nation, since the War of Independence in which we played 
such a decisive role. In the course of its long history, my coun- 
try has been at war with all the great powers of the world, 
except the United States of America. Two world conflicts in 
which freedom was almost destroyed have linked our destinies 
even more closely. 

It is not by pure chance that we have always found ourselves 
in the same camp. Through the years, our peoples who respect 
and cherish individual liberty more than any other, have al- 
ways stood together when a totalitarian regime has tried to 
impose itself upon the world. 

We have fought together against tyranny, whether it took 
the form of nazism, as it did yesterday, or of communism, as 
it does today. “Liberty, Equality, Fraternity,’ the old motto 
of our Republic, inspires the American people as it does the 
French people in its struggle against all forms of imperialism. 

This community of interests, this identical political philoso- 
phy given to us by the Declaration of Independence and the 
Declaration of the Rights of Man, does not, in any way, mean 
that we are always in agreement—it is not true; it is the priv- 
ilege of free countries to disagree, within the frame of the 
great and unchangeable democratic principles which are com- 
mon to us. Such a concept is absolutely non-existent in the 
relationships among the countries of the communist bloc; 
their relations resemble more the cooperation between the 
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rider and his horse, than between members cf the same family, 
free to express their individual opinions. 

These differences of opinion have been felt by us in recent 
months. Perhaps, if I may say so, I, as Ambassador to Wash- 
ington, have felt them more keenly than anyone. I have always 
said to my American friends that despite appearances, despite 
press campaigns, despite remarks our adversaries might make, 
we must maintain our confidence in our alliance and know 
how to separate the essential from the incidental. Many of the 
recent incidents are really of a subordinate character. The es- 
sential remains: we simply cannot imagine that the free world 
could survive if France and the United States do not keep 
on defending, as they have always done, the same principles of 
right and of freedom in the community of nations. 

Furthermore, when you study their action within the United 
Nations as well as within NATO, you can see that the degree 
of agreement is infinitely greater than the area of disagreement. 

. * * 

In 1945, in San Francisco, I had the great honor of being a 
member of the French Delegation representing my country at 
the conference which was to set up the United Nations. A 
great hope was born there. The absence of the United States 
had been blamed for the failure of the League of Nations; this 
time, the United States was not only present, but it was actu- 
ally leading all the peoples in that great task of cooperation 
and brotherhood called the United Nations. Undoubtedly, it 
had been difficult to fix the rules and the procedures and, as 
early as 1945, it was possible to foresee the problems which 
would result from a coexistence with the communist world. 
Yet, I must say that no one could imagine the tremendous 
obstacles that organization was going to encounter. 

For a year I led the life of a permanent delegate to the 
United Nations, now enshrined in that great glass case in 
New York. Very soon, alas, I was to discover the artificial and 
Byzantine sides of this generous venture. I believe no one in 
particular can be blamed for the disappointments this organi- 
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zation has caused. In the absence of any world federation, from 
which we are still very far, it is understandable that the varied 
and complex international problems such as the United Na- 
tions confront each day cannot easily be solved, in spite of 
the extraordinary skill of the Secretary General, my friend, 
Mr. Dag Hammarskjold. 

For any one of these problems, put before the Security 
Council, can be blocked by a veto, and when I say veto, I mean 
the Soviet veto, for neither France, nor the United States, nor 
England have ever made abusive use of this method to impose 
their will, as have the Russians. 

If, from the Security Council we go on to the General As- 
sembly, today grouping 83 nations, we find that more often 
than not we must rely when making decisions on young states 
who can be easily maneuvered by Soviet diplomacy. 

Indeed, Russia has used the United Nations much more 
for propaganda purposes than for the solution of the great 
problems which oppose the free world to the communist bloc. 
In the United Nations forum it has constantly seized upon 
every Opportunity to divide the countries of the free world, 
especially France, the United States and England. It has made 
use of all the excesses of new nationalist movements. It has 
dared attack a so-called French colonialism while the only 
colonialism remaining in the 20th Century is that which has 
enslaved man under the Lenin-Marxist doctrine in Eastern 
Europe and in Asia, and is now threatening Africa. 

Needless to say that the French people were deeply shocked 
to see the resolutions condemning Soviet action in Hungary 
go practically unheeded, while France, England and Israel 
loyally applied the resolutions concerning them in the Suez 
Affair; the French people saw in that fact the application of 
a double standard and thus lost a great deal of the trust it 
put in the United Nations Organization. 

We have also been disappointed to see that despite ten 
years of continuous effort, the disarmament problem has 
hardly made one step forward; that the Western proposal, 
submitted by France, the United States, Canada and the United 
Kingdom, and approved by more than a two-thirds vote of 
the United Nations, is not being applied simply because Soviet 
Russia has decided to oppose it. Yet this proposal is far-reach- 
ing since it provides at once for the end of nuclear tests, the 
end of atomic bomb production, the use of fissionable materials 
for peaceful purposes, the limitation of conventional arma- 
ments, with indispensable systems of inspection and control. 
However, we have not lost all hope. We shall persevere in our 
efforts for we believe that a controlled disarmament is fund- 
amental in any durable system of peace in the world. 

Moreover, many of the great problems totally escape the 
United Nations. I am speaking specifically of the reunification 
of Germany, and of the problem of free elections in Eastern 
Europe, and the problem of the reunification of Korea, for 
instance. Soviet Russia, by systematically using all means of 
internal subversion to subjugate those old countries, has forced 
the West to organize a regional defensive organization. It con- 
forms in every way with the United Nations Charter since 
Article 52 of this Charter allows such an organization. Thus, 
on the day after the Prague coup of 1949, the North Atlantic 
Pact was born. 

* * * 


The participation of France, as that of the United States, in 
the North Atlantic Pact, corresponds to their mutual interest. 
In fact, it is the cornerstone of our mutual foreign policy. 
France, for a great part, after having signed with Great Britain, 
then with the Benelux, the treaties of Dunkirk and of Brus- 
sels, contributed to their completion by that fundamental asso- 
ciation of free states called NATO. 
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In the Atlantic field, the policies of France and of the United 
States are parallel. 

First of all, our strategic concepts are identical: our aim is 
to defend all the territories covered by the Pact against any 
threat of aggression. We believe in the forward strategy as 
opposed to the peripheric strategy. 

Of course, these concepts are constantly being reviewed by 
the Atlantic Council. Despite the Sputniks, despite what fears 
we may have concerning the production of long or medium 
range inter-continental missiles by the Soviets, I do not believe 
that we should change our strategic concept of forward 
strategy. 

We believe that if the West takes the necessary measures 
it possesses all the technical, scientific and financial resources 
which will enable it to oppose the Russian ICBMs with wea- 
pons of equal or perhaps even greater power. In this respect, 
the determination of the United States is absolutely essential. 
This determination, expressed by your President and by your 
Congress, not to allow the West to be outdone in the field 
of modern arms, gives us the assurance that, except for the 
act of some madman or some terrible mistake of calculation, 
there will not be a general nuclear war. If tomorrow a de- 
mented aggressor decided to start one, we believe that he 
would be annihilated immediately, thanks to the numerous 
bases which surround the communist world, and which could 
not all be destroyed at one time; and thanks, also, in the 
near future, to the medium or long range missiles which will 
be installed, in accordance with the plan entrusted to General 
Norstad. 

The existence of these missiles must not lead us to believe 
that we can dispense with conventional forces and arms in 
Europe. We can't. Even if an atomic war is impossible, I think 
that local war is still possible, and that we will need conven- 
tional weapons. Outside of general disarmament, under inter- 
national control, this is the only way of preventing local con- 
flicts from breaking out. 

On the political field there is also a great similarity between 
the views of my government and those of the United States 
Government. The Permanent NATO Council is constantly 
studying all the main problems facing us, whether this be the 
Summit Conference, or a proposal such as was put forward 
recently concerning a nuclear neutralization of a part of 
Europe—the Rapacki Plan—bearing the name of the Polish 
Foreign Minister. On this we have exactly the same policy, 
because as our Prime Minister M. Gaillard has said, this 
would result in sending the United States forces back to Amer- 
ica, while the Russians would stay next door. 

Up to this day, we both have fel« that the Soviet attitude 
has been basically inspired by the desire of destroying the 
Atlantic Pact, which constitutes a proof of the invaluable serv- 
ices of this Pact. Last Saturday, the American and French Gov- 
ernments received new Soviet proposals, which are now being 
studied in Washington and Paris. We shall hail with hope 
and joy any step which would really bring us closer to the sol- 
ution of the big issues which divide the world. It is still too 
early to say whether or not the latest Moscow notes indicate a 
substantial change in the direction of an agreement between 
West and East. In any case, no maneuver will succeed in dis- 
rupting Atlantic solidarity. 

However, I will add this: the Franco-American solidarity, 
so real when applied to the geographic area of NATO, is not 
always so strong in other parts of the world—you will have 
guessed that I refer particularly to the Middle East and to 
North Africa. For us Frenchmen common defense is indivisi- 
ble. It can be complete only if it is applied to all the areas of 
the globe where we find ourselves in opposition to aggression 
or to terrorism. 
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However, I do not wish to speak at length of these matters 
here, for some, like Suez, are things of the past, and others, 
such as the North African situation, are now the object of dif- 
ficult diplomatic negotiations which can succeed only—and we 
hope they will—if they are conducted discreetly and patiently. 

+ * * 

Gentlemen, I have spoken of the interests common to our 
two countries within the framework of the United Nations 
and of the Atlantic Organization. 

It has sometimes been said that, by the spectacular display 
of their new discoveries and their armaments, the Soviets are 
forcing tne West into such heavy expenditures that our eco- 
nomy and social structure will be seriously affected. I believe 
that those who hold such a view are unwittingly acting as the 
agents of communist propaganda. I believe that the cumulative 
resources of the Western World, if they are well coordinated, 
are sufficient for all the defense needs which I have just out- 
lined, and for the maintenance and even the raising of our 
standard of living, as well as for the aid which we must give 
or lend to underdeveloped peoples 

On our continent, Europe, the best way to reduce the 
amount of necessary sacrifice is to set up as rapidly as possible 
the various components of a United Europe. As you know, 
France initiated this idea and still adheres firmly to it. We 
created the Coal and Steel Community which has been in 
existence since 1952, and which has brought about, among 
the countries which compose it, an increase in production of 
about 35% for steel and 20% for coal. The six countries of 
Western Europe have ratified the Euratom and Common Mar- 
ket Treaties. We can now really hope that in a few years a 
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unified group of 165 million people will be able to develop 
its economy and its sources of energy without any customs 
barriers, by using their resources in a logical way through the 
distribution of work among all the people. That is why this 
future federation of a United States of Europe will constitute 
one of the pillars of defense for Western civilization—pro- 
bably the main pillar. 

In my opinion, there is no better reply to communism in 
Europe than such a union of our countries which will enable 
us to increase our sources of energy by 45% in 10 years, and 
our standard of living to a very considerable degree. 


In its power and its wealth, such a federation will be com- 
parable to the United States of America and Soviet Russia. 
In its political and historic orientation, it will always remain 
the friend and ally of the United States of America. 

France is entering with confidence this new era of European 
Federation; this will change greatly her economic habits, will 
considerably raise her standard of living, without changing in 
any way the soul of the country. We have good reason to 
believe that we will know how to adapt ourselves to these 
revolutionary changes. Our hope lies not only in the amazing 
expansion of our industrial production, in the modernization 
of our techniques, but also in the rising French birth rate— 
the highest in Europe. Our old nation is finding a new youth 
and our citizens ardently wish to adapt themselves for the 
coming of the Atomic Age in Europe. 

It is with this spirit that in the years to come we shall 
develop in harmony the old links of friendship and of alliance 
between France and the United States of America. 


Government Policy in Present Recession 


TAX CUT, RATHER THAN SPENDING, ADVOCATED 
By RICHARD M. NIXON, Vice President of the United States 


Delivered at the Annual Dinner of the Bureau of Advertising, American Newspaper Publishers Association, New Y ork, 
New York, April 24, 1958 


N RECENT MONTHS Mr. Khrushchev has thrown down 

a bold and boisterous challenge to the United States in 

the area in which we have considered ourselves unbeat- 
the productivity of our economy. He has said: 

"We declare war on you in the peaceful field of trade.” 

“You are nor being threatened with ICBM’s but with 
peaceful competition in consumer goods.” 

“We will prove the superiority of our economic system 
over yours. 

“Your grandchildren in 
socialism.” 

And just three days ago in Moscow, in speaking to the 
American Ambassador of the Soviet Union's economic 
achievements, he said, “Look out, Mr. Thompson, we are 
stepping on your tail.” 

This statement would seem to be a presumptuous boast 
when we consider that the United States today produces almost 
three times as much as the Soviet Union. But these sobering 
facts must be kept in mind. 

The Soviet economy has made formidable strides in the 
first forty years of the USSR. 

The Soviet economy is growing faster than ours. 

The Soviet Union, because of its autocratic control over 
its people, can concentrate its lower productive capacity in 
those areas of the world struggle which will best serve its 
objective of world domination. 

Finally, we must recognize that economic competition 


able 


America will live under 


between the Free World and the Communist World may 

well decide the world conflict. 

The position we must take, therefore, is clear. 

We are well ahead of the Soviet Union economically 
today. 

But the only way to stay ahead is to move ahead. 

We cannot afford to stand still. 

Our nation’s security requires that the American economy 
produce as efficiently and as abundantly as possible. 

In this context let us examine the characteristics of the 
current economic downturn in the United States and the 
actions which may be justified to reverse it. 

Let us first dispose of two fallacious appraisals of our 
present economic situation. 

To those who claim that we are headed for a great depres- 
sion, the answer is that the present economic downturn is 
under no circumstances comparable in character to the depres- 
sion of the 1930's. 

In 1929 literally millions of people were dealing with 
inflated and imaginary values. 

The economy then did not have the cushioning effect of 
certain social welfare laws and monetary policies which 
are available today. 

We can state this one conclusion categorically. There will 
be no depression in the United States. This is true both because 
of the basic strength of our economy and because it is back- 
stopped by the determination of the national Administration 
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to use every proper governmental action to stop a prolonged 
recession and to help stimulate early resumption of a high 
rate Of economic activity. 

Mr. Khrushchev's claim that our economic downturn is 
proof of the inherent weakness of a free economy is another 
conclusion which will not stand examination. 

A normal economic system, just like a normal human body, 
does not and should not run at full speed all the time. 

There are times when it must slow down so that needed 
changes can be made and bad habits and faulty practices 
corrected. 

If these needed changes are made, the system will be 
stronger at the end of the corrective period than before it 
began. 

In examining the characteristics of the present slowdown 
we find that it is a result of some normal shifts in the economy, 
plus some bad habits that got out of hand in recent years. 

Let us look at one development which can be characterized 
as a normal shift. 

We emerged from World War II with a great many 
worn-out plants, too small for our growing population, and 
obsolete in terms of current technology. 

There was a rush to expand and modernize. 

As a result, in many cases, capacity has outrun current 

demand. 

The inevitable consequence has been, therefore, a slowing 
of business investments in new plants. 

Such changes as this are normal. They reflect change and 
growth in a free economy. They give us no cause for concern. 

But there are factors which contributed to the downswing 
which stem from evils which should be corrected. If they are 
not corrected, our economy will not be strong enough to meet 
the challenge presented by the Communist World. 

In this category we must place inflation at the top of the 
list. 

Inflation robs the aged of their savings. 

It is an automatic pay cut for those on fixed salaries. 

It is a tax on life insurance policies. 

It leads to consumer resistance and rebellion. 

It would be a mistake to try to stimulate economic ac- 
tivity without also trying to curb inflation. Otherwise, in 
the action we take to combat our present troubles, we are 
simply buying more trouble later on. 

A related evil is the cost-price squeeze on business. While 
business profits were relatively good on the whole last year, 
a disturbing note was that many firms reported higher volume 
and lower earnings. 

There was talk of profitless prosperity. 

This type of squeeze usually leads to postponement of 
planned business expansion. 

It means that something is radically wrong when, with all 
of our new plants and processes, costs go up rather than 
down. 

When we examine the reasons for skyrocketing costs, we 
discover a third major weakness which contributed to the 
present economic downturn. 

We have been getting soft in a period of easy sales. Many 
businesses have enjoyed a seller's market for fifteen or twenty 
years. 

That means that almost an entire generation has not known 
the discipline of persuasive selling and adequate service. We 
have become a nation of order-takers, rather than salesmen. 

The same can be said of our work habits. The current joke 
about substituting a work break for a coffee break was not 
just conjured out of thin air. 

Wage increases not based on increase in productivity became 
the rule rather than the exception. Consequently, even with 
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all of our improved plants and modern practices, productivity 
did not rise as expected, and in some instances even declined. 

This brings us then to the problem at hand. What should 
government policy be with respect to the present recession? 

We should not interfere with normal change. But we must 
help to correct the evils of inflation, profitless prosperity, and 
low productivity. The correction of these evils will be a 
powerful stimulus both for business investment and consumer 
buying. 

We must, however, be vigilant in distinguishing between 
normal charges and corrections and the spiraling downswing 
that feeds on itself. If there are substantial signs that a decline 
may snowball, then government must step in and stimulate the 
economy. 

But normal corrective action is the preferred choice; massive 
intervention should be used only as a last resort. 

Let us examine the actions the government has taken up 
to this time in the light of these principles. 

We have recognized that changes in our economy are 
inevitable, but that human suffering which may occur as a 
result of such changes should be alleviated as much as 
possible. 

That is why the Administration has asked the Congress 
to provide Federal aid to the States in extending the cover- 
age of unemployment compensation where the benefit 
period has expired. 

We have accelerated government spending for those 
things we need, and we have directed that spending where 
possible into areas where economic dislocation has had its 
greatest effect. 

We have expanded the supply of credit, having in mind 
the necessity for caution because of the continuing threat 
of inflation. 

We hope that these actions will be all that will be required 
to give the economy the help it needs. There are substantia! 
indications that this may be the case. 

I realize that there are some traditional economists who 
contend that under no circumstances should the government 
do more than it has. They say that we should let the economy 
go through the wringer if necessary so that it can rid itself of 
its unhealthy characteristics. 

But let us recognize once and for all that the time is past 
in the United States when the Federal government can stand 
by and allow a recession to be prolonged or to deepen into 
depression without decisive government action. 

Since the days of the great depression, the government has 
developed a vast capacity in many areas to break a slide and 
to stimulate the economy. We no longer accept the finality 
of the operation of blindly cruel economic forces where mil- 
lions would be left without work, without the ability to feed, 
house and clothe their families. 

In addition to the human and economic costs involved in 
such a siti .tion, there are international costs which almost 
exceed comprehension. 

When the editors from many of the great newspapers 
abroad visited Washington last week, one of the questions 
asked most often was whether we were going to have a 
depression in the United States and what the prospects for 
recovery were. 

Every time the U. S. economy suffers even a slight shock 
there are reverberations in the economies of free nations 
throughout the world. 

A major or prolonged downturn in the United States 
would have catastrophic effects not only on our own country 
but on our friends abroad. 

The greatest gainers from such an event would be Mr 
Khrushchev and his cohorts in the Kremlin. 
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This brings us to what further action by the Federal 
government might be considered if necessary to stimulate an 
economic recovery. 

Two courses are generally debated—a massive new Federal 
spending program, and a tax cut. 

I believe that there is no question but that the use of massive 
spending for new Federal activities to combat the current 
recession should be rejected. 

Acceleration of spending on existing programs can have 
the relatively quick effect the economy needs at this time. 
But by the time spending on the massive new programs which 
are being urged as anti-recession measures began to make 
itself felt, the economy would already be on the way to re- 
covery on its Own, and the new spending would only con- 
tribute to more inflation. 

Another objection to new spending programs is that they 
would have an inevitable tendency to make government larger 
and stronger, and private enterprise smaller and weaker. It is 
significant to note that in the Senate alone nine bills labelled 
as anti-recession measures call for 38 billion dollars in new 
spending over the next five years. 

As the President put it very bluntly when I was discussing 
the problem with him last week, the recession should not be 
used as an excuse for adopting massive new spending programs 
of the type that would give little if any stimulation to the 
economy at this time. 

Such programs should be approved only if they meet the 
test of qualifying as a proper function of the Federal govern- 
ment. 

We must also be on guard against what appear to be 
relatively small new programs, because by nibbling away we 
will eventually find we have ballooned our way into a massive 
spending program. That is why the President's veto of the pork 
barrel rivers and harbors bill was justified, and why similar 
bills of that type should receive the same treatment. A spend- 
ing binge now can lead only to a hangover of debt and 
inflation later. 

This leaves us with the other alternative—the tax cut. 

As I have stated previously, I believe that, if further action 
should be required to stop the downturn and stimulate an 
upturn, a tax cut, rather than spending, is the fastest, the best, 
and surest method to accomplish this result. 

However, a tax cut will not do the job unless it is the 
right kind. Ir must be designed to put money in the hands 
of investors and job creators, as well as consumers. 

It will not do the job if it is used simply to provide a 
popular political hand-out in an election year. It can succeed 
in its purpose only if it is designed to stimulate more pro- 
duction and more jobs for the American people. 

In considering what further action the government should 
properly take to stimulate the economy, we must bear in mind 
some fundamental principles: 

If the economy can come through the present downturn 
without additional massive government intervention on 
either the tax front or the spending front, this would be 
desirable because of the inevitable deficit that either of such 
actions would bring. 

Our objective must be for our economy to be stronger 
when it comes out of the present situation than when it 
went in. 

Too great a reliance on the crutch of government support 
will leave the economy with the same weaknesses at the 
end of the recession as it had at the beginning. 

We must not act in a way which appears to solve our 
present problem but which undermines our future growth. 
There is too much of a tendency in some business quarters 

to say let the government bail out the economy. 
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Government can help but the primary responsibility for 
recovery must be assumed by American business and labor, 
and the other vital forces which make up the private sector of 
the American economy. As Dr. Arthur Burns said in Chicago 
last month, “There is nothing wrong with our economy that 
could not be corrected by vigorous business enterprise.” 

What is the responsibility of business in the present 
situation? 

We have heard a great deal of talk lately in which the 
American people are urged to buy. This is sound, but a 
necessary counterpart for such a program is that American 
business must recognize that this is a buyer’s market and act 
accordingly. New products, increased advertising, lower prices 
can have a dramatic effect on consumer psychology. 

In this connection, I was interested to note that several 
publishers to whom I talked in Washington observed that 
their national advertising was down as much as forty per 
cent in the first quarter, while their local advertising has held 
up reasonably well. 

I can think of no more short-sighted action than this on the 
part of national advertisers. The very people whe have most 
at stake in the survival of our free economy should be betting 
on its growth rather than hedging on its possible failure. 

America’s labor leaders also have a great responsibility in 
the present situation. 

The labor leader has a responsibility to fight for the best 
interests of labor union members. 

Obviously union members would like to have higher 
wages. 

But they also want jobs. 

When higher costs price their product out of the market, 
they are out of a job. 

Wage increases which are not based on increased produc- 
tivity mean higher prices, lower sales, and fewer jobs for 
union members. 

A round of this type of wage increases would inevitably 
have a depressing effect on the economy at this time. 
The restraint I ask is in no sense anti-union. 

On the contrary, what we need is a return to the wage 
policies that have been traditional in the American labor 
movement. The pattern of spectacular competitive wage in- 
creases leading inevitably to higher prices is relatively new 
in American labor. It arose after 1946 because of special post- 
war conditions. 

It is time to return now to the healthier, sounder approach 
which made American labor the greatest trade union move- 
ment in the world. 

Let us return now to our basic premise. 

The American economy is sound. 

The practices which are bad should be corrected. 

The government stands by to cushion a downturn and to 
stimulate an upturn but always with the primary responsi- 
bility for maintaining the sound dollar which is the only 
foundation on which real economic progress can be based. 
I would not want to conclude my remarks wighout a word 

of faith. = 

We hear much today of the great strength of the Soviet 
Union. I have never been one to discount this strength. It 
would be fatal to underestimate it. But in recognizing the 
threat of the Communist revolution, let us not forget the 
promise of the American revolution. 

Those who have doubts as to the dynamic strength of the 
American revolution need only look beyond our great accom- 
plishments in the past to some Of the new econcmic frontiers 
we have before us. 

It has been estimated that in the next ten years America 
needs to spend: 
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Twenty billion dollars for electric power. 

Twenty-two billion dollars for hospitals. 

Thirty-one billion dollars for public and private schools. 

The almost astronomical amount of 250 billion dollars for 
residential and non-residential construction and urban 
renewal. 

To meet these domestic needs, together with the increasing 
costs of our programs for national security, we should set as 
our goal not the present rate of growth of our economy of 
three per cent but the higher rate of five per cent recom- 
mended by the Rockefeller Report. This would project an 
increase in our gross national product from 434 billion dollars 
today to 707 billion dollars in 1967. 

This goal to some may seem unrealistic. 

It will never be achieved if we adopt a stand pat, status 
quo attitude toward our economy. 

It will never be attained if we wrap it in a socialistic 
strait jacket. 

It will be achieved if we face the future with vision, 
determined to tap all of the great resources which are at 
our disposal. 

Government must play a substantial part in achieving these 
goals. 

Our tax system must be revised so that it will encourage 
rather than curb new initiative, ingenuity, enterprise and 
energy. 

Small business must be encouraged and stimulated so that 
it can continue its invaluable service of pumping new blood 
and new ideas into our free enterprise system. 

We must recognize and develop the full potential of 
millions of our fellow citizens who are now denied adequate 
opportunity for education and employment because of their 
minority position. : 

We must follow the President's leadership in developing 
a new program for agriculture rather than adopting the 
unworkable political approach of freezing America’s 
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farmers in an obsolete rigid system which can lead only to 

a dreary cycle of surpluses, controls and depressed farm 

income. 

We must have vision to develop an enlightened and far- 
reaching program for foreign trade if we are to have 
adequate markets for the increasing production of our 
growing economy. 

But recognizing as we do that government has its part to 
play, we must never forget one fundamental principle: What 
distinguishes the American revolution from the Communist 
revolution is that we believe the most productive source of 
national progress is private rather than government enterprise. 

All of our government policies must, therefore, be designed 
to encourage and stimulate individual Americans to make their 
maximum contributions to the realization of the nation’s 
potential. This can be done only in a climate of freedom of 
enterprise. 

We have no doubt whatever as to the soundness and resili- 
ency of our free enterprise system. As in the past, we expect 
to come out of the present recession with a stronger and more 
robust economy which will exceed in production the historic 
records made during the past five years. 

Our answer to Mr. Khrushchev then is that we accept his 
challenge for economic competition, confident of the outcome 
where free men are pitted against slaves. 

But in the great tradition of our own American Revolution, 
we hasten to add that the American dream is not to conquer 
the world but to defend the right of any people to be inde- 
pendent of foreign domination; not to enslave men but to 
free them. 

We challenge the Communist World to compete not only in 
the economic sphere but in justice, in mercy, in kindliness, in 
respect for the things of the spirit, in real concern for the 
welfare of the poor and the unfortunate of the earth. 

We offer total peaceful competition with supreme faith 
and confidence that we shall win. 


What Labor Owes to Investors 


AN AUDIT OF REUTHERISM 


By MERRYLE STANLEY RUKEYSER, New Rochelle, New York. Business Consultant; Financial Writer and Commentator, 
Hearst Newspapers and International News Service; Author of “The Common Sense of Money and Investments” and “Financial 
Security in a Changing World” 


Delivered before The Economic Club of Detroit, Michigan, April 28, 1958 


OOD AFTERNOON, Gentlemen, and thank you, Mr. 
de Beaubien. 

I was interested to learn that in addition to your talents 
as Publisher, you are a writer. It may be bad to get that 
around. I was at a party given right after the war for Merrill 
Meigs, one of our colleagues, who was getting a medal for 
his service on the War Production Board down at Washington, 
and a pressure group representative during the party came up 
to Meigs and said, “I would like to get an editorial in your 
papers on my favorite subject.” Meigs begged off by saying, 
“Me write an editorial? I can’t even spell.” 

Our good frierd Allen Crow, who has a long memory, re- 
minds me that I was here 20 years ago. Now that I am on 
this 20-year cycle, I expect to be back, God willing, in 1978. 
I hope I am as vigorous as Adenauer and as mentally alert as 
Herbert Hoover, who has made a wonderful comeback from 
his operation last week. 

Mr. de Beaubien was very kind in reviewing my career and 


leaving out any police court records and things of that 
character. As I look back through the years I am mildly 
amused by the fact that your Trendex Rating doesn’t depend 
on the things that you hoped would be valuable, such as 
changes im accounting procedure and in humanization of 
finance, the books that I wrote, the brochures, the hundreds 
of magazine articles, and the tens of thousands of columns and 
the millions of words, but you become well known for trivia. 
For example, I was at a luncheon meeting in Pittsburgh some 
years ago and I asked the Program Chairman how long I 
might speak, and he said, “You can speak as long as you wish. 
We all leave at 2:00 o'clock.” 

The Reader's Digest reprinted it; it was later included in 
a book of anecdotes and I always keep hearing about it. The 
other thing I am famous for, when I was over on the Island 
of Corfu in Greece last summer having an audience with the 
King and Queen—I think the King is a fine fellow bur I 
found the Queen even more interesting, and as I was chatting 
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with her my wristwatch alarm went off. It may happen today, 
too. She jumped about three feet in the air. There were quite 
a few American newspapermen there and she thought maybe 
one of them had set a bomb or some other signal. She was 
really startled. | was embarrassed and I apologized and tried 
to dismiss the subject as quickly as I could, but she wouldn't 
let go of it. She said, “Tell me why your watch was set for 
this precise time?” So I had to say that it was set to awaken 
me 12 hours earlier. When I came back, Bob Considine heard 
about it, and he had a piece about it in his column. So those 
are the two things I am noted for. 

Now if you are in any hurry to get back to your offices today, 
you are making a mistake because nothing that you have 
scheduled for this week—and I say this with all modesty 
because I am speaking of the subject, not the speaker—is as 
important to you, and to the future of Detroit, and to the 
future of the national economy, and to the future of the free 
world, as the topic that has been assigned to me today. Now 
we ought to have a 2-week seminar on it, and we ought to 
call off all other activities until we have clarified the intel- 
lectual atmosphere 

In deference to my friend, Allen Crow, I am going to try 
to stop on time, but I do so under protest. 

I am asked to talk on what labor owes to the investors. 
I would be ungrateful to my host if I quarreled with the title, 
but I want to clarify it a little bit. I am going to discuss this 
within the framework of the American economic system, and 
Our society as it is, mot as it may exist in the myths circulated 
by others. In the first place, I want to say that in our classless 
society there is no such thing as labor and there is no class 
apart known as investors. To speak specifically, General Motors 
Corporation has more stockholders than it has employees. 

I was very much intrigued with some testimony by one 
of your local social philosophers before a Senate Committee, 
and I will read it to you a little later. He contrasted the return 
received by a stockholder and a worker. I am going to audit 
the statement with great care. I believe in auditing the phrase- 
maker. I don’t believe in being as irresponsible as the other 
fellow and being his counter number. As a matter of fact, 
when my friend Cecil Brown was doing a series of debates 
with me on the Mutual Broadcasting System some years ago 
called “The Battle of the Commentators,” he would always 
try to discredit the argument by somehow or other creating 
guilt by association, and he tried to link in the name of the 
N. A. M. So finally I got tired of it. I was rather bored by it, 
and I said, “The smartest thing the industrialists of the United 
States ever did was to create the N. A. M. as an artificial 
whipping boy and as a lightning rod to attract the wrath of 
demagogues.” 

Today I am not going to be the counterpart of any of your 
local social philosophers. I am not going to be their opposite 
number because I would be doing a disservice to the United 
States if I came here to promote class warfare. I would be 
playing the Marxian game and I think it is destructive and 
frustrating. My quarrel is with Nikita Khrushchev, not with 
any Americans. My quarrel is with those behind the Iron 
Curtain and outside of it who don’t create an atmosphere for 
a free market in ideas. As a matter of fact, I was shocked to 
read in The Detroit Times and later in the New York Herald 
Tribune in Roscoe Drummond's column that Senator Potter 
of Michigan was getting the bum’s rush in his efforts to be 
heard before labor groups. I am dead against suppressing ideas. 
I am dead against regimenting opinion. Some years ago, I 
was talking before the Ohio Chamber of Commerce, at their 
Annual Meeting, just after the late Senator Bob Taft had 
spoken. It was a few months prior to his last campaign for 
Senator in Ohio, when all the so-called “educational commit- 
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tees” were against him. Taft made a pretty good speech but 
he was all over the map. He was discussing international 
affairs, domestic affairs and all of that. I said, “I have the 
greatest respect for Senator Taft’s integrity, his intelligence 
and his patriotism, but I think he didn’t state the pivotal 
issue in Ohio.” I said, “In my opinion as an outsider there 
is only one issue before the people of Ohio and that is whether 
a United States Senator was to be liquidated because he had 
the effrontery to introduce legislation without first clearing 
it with certain self-designated bosses.” When I said that the 
members of the Ohio Chamber of Commerce stood up and 
applauded vigorously, and I said, “Don’t misunderstand me, 
gentlemen. If the pressure groups, instead of being the C. I. O. 
and the A. F. of L., were the Ohio Chamber of Commerce, or 
the U. S. Chamber of Commerce or the N. A. M., I would 
make precisely the same defense of the right of free discussion 
and free expression of ideas.” 

So I haven't come here today to glorify management and to 
tear down the unions. I have come for a more serious purpose. 
I have come here as an economic analyst objectively to ap- 
praise some of the issues which are before you. To make it 
tangible and have it come to life and not be too theoretical, I 
am going to use names of specific companies and names of 
specific “social philosophers”, so that there won't be any mis- 
taking what I have in mind. And I am not going to indulge 
in the type of billingsgate that they indulge in. For example, 
I made a talk up in Springfield, Massachusetts last November 
and I contrasted the dedicated labor leaders who make $100 
billion booboos and economic errors with the petty thievery 
of those who had astigmatism and had difficulty in distinguish- 
ing between their private property and the property of the 
union. I said, while both habits were regrettable and unethical, 
that sometimes the dedicated leader with $100 billion errors 
and fallacies was more costly to the national economy. 

That was reported in the Springfield Union, a very fine 
newspaper, which did an objective job of reporting. About 
six weeks later when the clipping floated into the United 
Automobile Workers of America, I got a very stern rebuke 
from a philosopher by the name of Winn, who happens to be 
the public relations director of the union. His letter was so 
abusive that I decided to publish it in my column. I have 
four sons and they always like to read the readers’ mail and 
when I get letters from distinguished corporate executives 
who congratulate me on something that they liked, my kids 
cast it aside, that isn’t interesting, they prefer the crackpot 
letters, the letters that say “You are the dumbest man that I 
ever read in my life. You can’t add. You can’t spelli—and so 
forth.” The kids get a big kick out of that. So I thought that 
my readers would also enjoy Mr. Winn’s attack on me. What 
he was really getting at was that I didn’t buy Walter Reuther’s 
proposal at a time when the economy was beginning to sag 
and when the automobile industry was finding that the demand 
was less colossal than it had been in the past. He came out 
with the untimely proposal that the automobile industry 
should substantially raise unit costs by shifting from the 
5-day work week to the 4-day work week. That seemed to me 
most untimely, although in the long distance evolution we 
may settle eventually on a 1-day work week, but we can’t 
confuse today with the millennium. So I expressed some 
dissent from the view and Mr. Winn, wanting to keep the 
record straight and to keep me orderly, wrote as follows: 

“I noted with a good deal of amusement a number of 
excerpts from your address to the Business Women's Forurr 
in Springfield, Massachusetts, as carried by the Springfi 
Union. It is a curious fact that virtually all experts of your 
economic persuasion find thievery, immorality, extortion 
and widespread corruption a lesser threat to our society 
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than the introduction of an idea which proposes change. 
Since you have always opposed change, it is not at all 
surprising that you prefer the Becks, the Hoffas and others 
of their stripe to those who would try to improve the 
economic conditions of millions of working people and 
their families. Organized greed for which you speak has 
always acted on the premise that it is better to buy a union 
leader than to buy an idea.” 

The only purpose of reading it to you is that the poor 
fellow didn’t know the party line, because two or three days 
after I published this letter, the party line changed and Walter 
Reuther said, in effect: “Excuse it, please,” and he withdrew 
the proposal. 

This is “Invest in America” week and I have come here 
to build faith in America at a time when we are taking one 
step backwards in the economy before taking two steps for- 
ward, and we see the backward step a little more dramatically 
in Detroit than in some other communities. This is a good 
time to have faith because there is only one way to go from 
here and that is upward over the long pull. But in order to 
achieve the optimum of the future promise of American life 
we must have some understanding of what makes the economy 
tick. 

We mustn't be fooled by what I call the chanticleer fallacy. 
You remember, in Rostand’s play “Chanticleer” the rooster 
would crow each morning and then the sun would rise, and 
the mistake that the cock made was, he thought that his 
crowing caused the sun to rise. 

Now, one of your great social philosophers in this area 
commits the “Chanticleer” fallacy. He thought that his crow- 
ing caused this great automobile industry to flourish and that 
he produced the social and economic gains. Now he is in a 
dither because if he had been the prime mover in the great 
prosperity of the automobile industry, if he had been the 
cause of all the blessings, then he would be hard-put today in 
1958 to explain the widespread unemployment in the industry 
and the collapse in orders. It is no alibi for him to quote the 
senior Senator from Tennessee and to say the automobile 
industry is One of those industries that administer prices. 
Obviously the automobile industry, even the Big Three, 
hasn't the capacity to administer orders. The ability to ad- 
minister orders is in the hands of the buying public. And at 
a time when the buying public is a little less enthusiastic than 
it was in the past, under our competitive system, it is the 
job of those in management to find out why. 

Walter Reuther has an explanation of what the trouble is. 
He says, “The trouble is that big business took too much of 
the pie in profits.” Well, we went to the United States De- 
partment of Commerce figures to check him, and his figures 
didn’t check out. The industry is taking a smaller ratio of the 
total gross national product than it did in 1929 and certain 
other periods of the past. So, what happens? George Meany 
got into the act and he began to quarrel with the figures. He 
said the figures are no good because in the middle of the 
recording the Department of Commerce changed its book- 
keeping system; that we now have accelerated depreciation. 
So, Secretary Weeks put his experts to work and he came up 
with this explanation. If we grant that the bookkeeping 
method was changed, and if we eliminate-that distortion, the 
trend is the same anyway, although the figures are a little bit 
adjusted. 

Now, what is the trouble with the economy? The trouble 
with the economy is that in the boom period we accumulated 
certain economic errors; certain mistakes crept into our 
business system. We were soft on costs because it was possible 
to pass them on. Certain imbalances, maladjustments and in- 
equities occurred, and what is the remedy? The remedy is to 
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diagnose the focus of infection and to deal constructively with 
the causes and to get on with it as fast as possible. And we 
will be out of this recession quickly if we do some soul-search- 
ing, if we do some internal analysis, if we cut out fat and 
waste and inefficiencies, if we cut down unit costs, and if we 
respond to the obvious mandate of the customer for better 
values. 

They had a little laboratory test a few weeks ago. When 
General Electric decided to pull the plug out of fair trade 
prices and when it dropped its small appliance products in 
price, housewives and others stampeded the stores to take 
the inventories from their hands. 

We have a sort of double standard of morality, a double 
standard of economics. At a time when the mandate is ob- 
viously for better values for the customer, who is the real 
boss, Walter Reuther comes in as Number One Economic 
Kibitzer of the United States and tells the automobile industry 
to raise their costs substantially, when they should be finding 
out how to lower them. But I read in the papers Saturday that 
when he was caught up in this same recession, and when 
some 400,000 of his union members were jobless and were 
not paying dues, he applied an altogether different remedy. 
According to the announcement he fired 100 men at head- 
quarters and he took a 10% salary cut for the others. But 
apparently what is sauce for the goose is applesauce for the 
gander. 

I just want to take a few minutes of your time for some 
serious auditing of this phrasemaker. The real question before 
us is whether to fire the management of these Big Three 
companies: to let Ernie Breech and Tex Colbert and Harlow 
Curtice out, and to put Walter Reu.wer and his group in 
charge of those companies and in charge of the industry. | 
think we should face the question open-mindedly and without 
prejudice. I think we should examine Reuther's ideas and 
if they're good, let’s implement them. Ernie says he wants 
to fish anyway. Let's examine some of Reuther’s ideas. Let's 
do it in the objective spirit of the audit. 

Since the Russians launched the two Sputniks we have had 
all this hysteria from coast to coast for more respect for science. 
And that’s good if we are serious about it. But if we are 
going to have respect for science, let's not limit it to physics 
and chemistry; let’s have respect for the scientific attitude 
toward all of our problems, including our social, economic and 
political problems. Let's apply the scientific spirit to economics 
and let’s not modify our views according to the Gallup Poll 
this week and say, “Is it acceptable to tell three-quarters of 
the truth this week?” Of course, if we tell all the truth maybe 
Mr. Winn won't like it, and maybe he won't commend me 
for it. But I would only be worried if he gave me a gold medal. 

In order to put this thing in the framework of serious dis- 
cussion, I am going to make a conventional assumption today. 
I am going to assume that the U. A. W. is in trouble; that 
it is having difficulty meeting its obligations; that it is having 
trouble in balancing its budget; and it engages me as a Business 
Consultant to come Over and straighten things out. Up to 
now my clients have been from the communications com- 
panies, the airlines and the railroads, the meat packing in- 
dustry; most of it, in fact all of it, from the management side. 
But it might be rendering a better service to the nation as a 
whole if the unions got economic advice that was related 
to the realities rather than in conformity with their precon- 
ceptions. I am going to approach the subject from that 
standpoint. 

I want to take as the text for my discussion a certain state- 
ment that was made before a Senate Committee recently. I 
Ordinarily don’t use notes but this time when I'm touching 
dynamite I want to make sure that I don’t misquote anybody. 
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There was a witness before the McClellan Committee who 
said: “When you hurt America, you hurt the cause of human 
freedom in the world. I plead with you, let us wage our 
political differences. You advocate what you believe in, and I 
will advocate what I believe in. If I can’t take your arguments 
apart and show that my point of view is superior based upon 
the facts, then I ought to lose and you ought to win the 
argument. And the same thing ought to be true in reverse.” 

That was a fine statement. It was made by Walter Reuther 
in remarks to Senator Goldwater before the McClellan Com- 
mittee. | am going to take his advice and I am going to 
analyze some of his propositions. I want to be fair with you, 
however, it is very hard to audit an eel. He is now, having 
rejected this social innovation of the 4-day work week—-since 
he is getting it faster than he wants it—talking about profit 
allocation. I differ with some of my friends in industry. I say 
this is a free country. Let Walter Reuther discuss price tags. 
Let him discuss profits. This is a free competitive system. The 
doors are open. 

However, I do say, if I were giving him advice, that he is 
going at it the wrong way; that if he wants to assume the 
responsibility for setting the price tags for automobiles, and 
if he wants to assume the management function of allocation 
of profits, then he should do it in the proper way: the stock 
exchange is open every day; there is no closed door to buying 
an interest in any of the companies, and if he and his union 
haven't enough funds to take over control of any of the Big 
Three, there are the little two hanging around and he could 
get in there and give us a chance to measure his ability against 
that of Ernie Breech and Harlow Curtice and Tex Colbert, 
and it would be a very interesting experiment to watch 

Right after the end of World War II, Reuther said that 


he had a great blueprint for a better America. Frankly, 


gentlemen, I never in my years in finance, in trying to dis- 
tinguish between prudent investment and “blue sky” operators, 
met a blue sky operator who didn’t use glamorous language 
for his proposition. Reuther, it will be recalled, wanted a better 


America, and his recommendation was that the automobile 
industry should raise wage rates substantially—he was talking 
then about a 50% advance in the living standards as against 
pre-war—and with that he coupled the suggestion that the 
automobile companies have a standstill on automobile prices, 
that they absorb higher costs, either out of profits or capital, 
or just absorb them. Well now, that sounds like a marvelous 
idea. General Motors under its present and preceding leader- 
snip coppered his tip. They went just the reverse way. Instead 
of raising wage rates and having a freeze on prices, it operated 
in the economy that it faced: it raised wages, it faced higher 
costs of materials, and other increases in costs, including 
taxes, and it raised the price of its cars accordingly, and for 
the years 1947 through 1957, before this little recession, the 
corporation did pretty well from a profit standpoint. 

Maybe that was a great mistake and maybe Harlow Curtice 
and his assOciates should be castigated for not taking Reuther’s 
advice. So I did some auditing. I compiled some original figures 
based on the corporation’s annual reports. What did I find? 
I found that if General Motors, in the 11-year period about 
which Reuther spoke in his testimony before the Kefauver 
Committee, had taken his advice rather than following its 
own judgment, the financial results would have been sub- 
stantially different from those recorded. 

These new calculations are based on official figures pub- 
lished in the annual reports, with a few additions and adjust- 
ments. The General Motors Corporation in the years 1947 
through 1957, those 11 years, instead of showing the profits 
that they reported, would have shown a loss amounting to 
$7,733,903,864. In addition, Uncle Sam, the unseen, hidden 
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partner to the tune of 52% in all profits, would have been 
deprived in this 11-year period of revenues to the tune of 
$8,939,780,446. 

Furthermore if General Motors or any of its competitors 
had followed Reuther’s formula, General Motors or any of its 
competitors would have gone the way of Jordan and Pierce 
Arrow and the many scores of other pioneer companies whose 
names are remembered only by old fogeys like myself. General 
Motors would have been out of business. If General Motors 
had followed Reuther’s advice it would have been bankrupt 
and would have closed down. The same is true of Ford, 
Chrysler, A nerican Motors, Studebaker and the rest of them. 
I have the G. M. figures here in detail if anyone wants to 
examine them. 

Let's examine another of Reuther’s remedies for bringing 
the millennium to the United States. He made another state- 
ment before the Kefauver Committee. I will see if I can 
pick it out of my notes. When I was a young student at 
Columbia they taught us to beware of statistics—they are 
sometimes loaded. They quoted Mark Twain who said, “There 
are three types of lies: lies, damned lies and statistics.” And 
they had a classic illustration of what they were talking about. 
They said that there were two female medical students at 
Johns Hopkins University. One of them married a professor, 
and some alert correspondent sent out a news story saying, 
“30% of the female students at Johns Hopkins University 
marry professors.” 

Time is running out and I want to read you this statement 
of Reuther’s. He said, “Here is a chart that is based upon 
what would have happened if in January, 1947 a person with 
some money available bought 1,003 shares of General Motors 
stock at a cost roughly of $52,000. We use that figure because 
in that year $52,000 of General Motors stock got in dividends 
the same amount of money that a worker got if he worked 
the whole year. In other words, $52,000 invested in General 
Motors stock in that year brought the owner of that stock 
the same return as a worker got if he worked the full year. 
Now, many workers did not, but we made it as if he worked 
the full year. Then we show what happened to the earnings of 
the worker in the next 10 years. The lower bar shows the 
upward movement of his equity out of wages: what he got in 
10 years working for General Motors Corporation.” He speaks 
of 10 years, but then he takes figures from 1947 through 1957 
and in my count that seems like 11 years. Then he said, “The 
broken line shows what the stockholder who started at an 
even point in terms of earnings with the worker in 1947, 
what he got. Here is what it amounts to in figures. A worker 
in those 10 years in General Motors would have made 
$46,000 if he worked a full year. This is not a true reflection 
but we project it as though he had worked each year fully. A 
General Motors stockholder the same year who bought the 
$52,000 of stock, in those 10 years he got $96,000—against 
$46,000—in dividends, but a capital gain because of a 3-time 
stock split of $189,000. And if he had sold his stock in 
September, 1957, his income for that period in dividends and 
capital gains was $284,000 compared with $46,000 that a 
worker made.” — 

When he said, “if he had sold it in September’—which 
would have been a prudent thing to do—it’s like the fellow 
who said, “if my grandmother had wheels she'd be a trolley 
car. 

He continued, “Now, if you broke this thing down, a $9,000 
investment in General Motors stock in 1947 in January-would 
have brought to a person who invested $9,000 in the General 
Motors Corporation the same economic return that a worker 
got for 10 years of work. In other words, a worker who was 
worth $10,000 roughly in General Motors—less than $10,000; 
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$9,000—I say there is something wrong with the equity in 
our economy when $9,000 in 10 years will earn more than 
10 years of work and sweat on the part of the human being. 
I say there is something wrong with the economics and there 
is something wrong with the moral standards when $9,000 
gets you more income than 10 years of hard work. Yet there 
it is. No one can challenge the arithmetic of that. This is 
what happened.” 

Then he recapitulates. He says, “I am willing to stand 
before the whole world and say that that is what is wrong; 
that there is something wrong with our values when we have 
to fight giant corporations who defend this kind of thing, 
which I think is cockeyed economics and distorted standards 
of morality.” 

Well, no one can dispute his arithmetic, except to say that 
there are 11 years there, not 10 years, but that is a minor 
point. But he is something like the astigmatic bookkeeper as 
contrasted with the intelligent accountant. The accountant 
puts figures in their proper setting. He interprets them cor- 
rectly and he relates specific things to the totality. 

I've got only a second and I want to summarize it for you. 
What does Reuther leave out of that calculation? We did a lot 
of work to audit him and here is the conclusion. The worker 
in Mr. Reuther’s example who received $3,034.00 in 1947 
received $5,024.00 in 1957. However—and get this, gentle- 
men, 200,857 additional employees were on the payroll in 
1957 that weren't there in 1947. We have this expanding 
economy that Mr. Tuttle spoke of before. We add 700,000 
to the labor force each year, and if the investor weren't 
there and willing to invest in providing tools—which, ac- 
cording to the National Industrial Conference Board recent 
study cost about $16,000 per production worker—and if the 
enterprisers weren't there to advise him to invest, there 
wouldn't be those additional jobs. 

Consumers were also receiving more automobiles. The unit 
increase in production between these two years was 1,892,995 
units. On a proportionate basis with the 1,003 shares, amount- 
ing to 22/100,000ths (.000022) of the total productive 
facilities of the corporation, consumers were receiving 40 
more units in 1957 than 10 years ago, from the same invest- 
ment segment. The development of this relationship discloses 
that the total labor income in the number of jobs which were 
supported by Mr. Reuther’s stockholder with 1,003 shares, 
rather than $46,000, of which Mr. Reuther speaks, over the 
10-year period the labor income supported by this investment 
was $522,757. In 1957 there were 12-35/100ths employees 
receiving $62,050, and they were supported by this block of 
investment. 

This can be contrasted with the dividends of $98,755.38. 
Even taking Mr. Reuther’s data, based on the assumption that 
the stockholder sold his stock in September, 1957, workers 
would have received almost twice as much as the investor 
from this investment. Obviously, the stock could not have 
been sold unless there was another willing investor who 
believed that there would be profits in the future. Based on 
the dividends received, a group of workers, supported by this 
segment, got more than five times as much as the investor 
over this period. 

It should be pointed out that $63,038 was reinvested on 
behalf of this stockholder during the period. Mr. Reuther, 
during the 1945-46 strike stated that wages could be in- 
creased without ‘increasing selling prices. I have showed you 
in figures what would have happened if the industry had 
followed his advice. 

Reuther also now states: that in 1958 the problem is to 
find customers rather than to produce facilities and he said 
if the situation had been different and if we needed tools and 
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facilities, he would take a different course. But in 1948 when 
we needed facilities he took the same course as he is taking 
today: he thought that the remedy was to scatter purchasing 
power through the community. And he is really a good scout— 
do you know what he has volunteered to do? He has volun- 
teered that he and his membership should be the missionaries 
to take this additional artificial purchasing power and scatter 
it around. I think that is a noble suggestion because 
the Social Credit theorists in Canada during the Depression 
when that theory was popular wanted to put balloons in the 
air and to drop money from balloons—and that would have 
involved a cost. But Reuther as a patriot wants to save that 
cost, and he will let his members be the vehicles and the 
missionaries for getting this added purchasing power around. 

I don’t know why he doesn’t think the stockholders could 
do the same job, or the retained earnings of corporations in- 
vested in additional facilities. Some four million workers are 
involved in making production goods when the capital goods 
industries are going well, and it is a tremendous fallacy to 
think that purchasing power is something removed from 
production. Purchasing power stems from production and 
whether the fruits go to stockholders as dividends or to 
retained earnings for capital expansion or working capital 
purposes, Or to government as taxes, or to workers as wages, 
or to suppliers furnishing goods and services, makes little 
difference. The purchasing power gets into the economy. 

To talk about purchasing power without regard to produc- 
tion is to talk in terms of fantasy and illusion. We won't be 
able to continue the American experiment of giving workers 
more and better things in exchange for a week's work unless 
we woo the investor, unless we honor the investor and say 
that he is the man with enough forebearance to consume a 
little less than he produces each year, saving something for 
seed corn which goes into the corporate treasury to provide 
tools of production which enable human workers to produce 
more and hence to earn more and to get more and better 
things in exchange for a week's work. 

I want to save a little time for questions, Mr. Crow. 

ALLEN B. CROW: (Reading Question) “MR. RUKEY- 
SER, HOW CAN ALL OF US AS AMERICANS, INCLUD- 
ING LABOR, WAKE UP TO THE FACT THAT EMPLOY- 
MENT AND PROSPERITY DEPEND MORE UPON THE 
PROFITS REALIZED BY THE INVESTOR THAN UPON 
THE PROMISES OF THEIR LABOR BOSSES AND THE 
POLITICIANS?” 

MERRYLE STANLEY RUKEYSER: Well, one quick way 
to do it is to reprint and distribute the book called “CAPITAL, 
THE CREATOR” by the ~‘e Carl Snyder. Carl Snyder showed 
the relationship between profits and social and economic gains 
and I think it is a national tragedy at a time when we are in 
competitive coexistence vis-a-vis the Soviet Union that social 
philosophers and phrasemakers confuse the atmosphere in an 
economically suicidal manner. The fellow whose business it 
is to attract jobs and job opportunities, in attacking profits 
and the concept of profits is killing off the very thing that 
makes jobs because the thing that creates jobs is the attitude 
of enterprisers and investors; the way they appraise current 
and prospective profit ibilities. And if we didn’t have the 
profit motive, it Gaal be desirable in the social interest to 
invent it. 

ALLEN B. CROW: (Reading Question) “DO YOU 
CONSIDER THAT ANY NEW LEGISLATION WOULD 
HELP THIS SITUATION, OR THAT IT IS POSSIBLE TO 
GET IT ENACTED?” 

MERRYLE STANLEY RUKEYSER: I assume the ques- 
tioner refers to the National Labor Relations Act. I was 
saddened to read in Dave Lawrence's column late last week 
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that there was no hope of labor legislation in this present 
Congress in a Congressional election year because too many 
members were beholden to special interests for campaign 
contributions. I don’t know that that cynical view is war- 
ranted. My view is that if you create a grass roots sentiment, 
if you present the facts to the public so that the man who 
runs can read and understand, that Congressmen, rather than 
being loyal to their political contributors, want to survive, and 
in order to survive they have their ear to the ground and they 
want to please their constituents. I think that the way to make 
progress in this whole area with Congressmen and with labor 
bosses is to talk to their bosses, the public, and to create 
understanding of this problem. I am very impatient with 
businessmen who say that they are misrepresented. I always 
say to them challengingly, “What have you done to represent 
your cause and co present it before the public with courage 
and conviction so as to win out in the world-wide race for 
men's minds and men’s hearts?” I think that our business 
system, which provides the individual with optimum free 
choice, in the selection not only of goods and services and 
jobs, but also of ideas and forms of worship and other choices, 
that our free choice system is the most glamorous in the world, 
the most spiritually satisfying, and in addition it has the record 
of being the most productive in the world. 

ALLEN B. CROW: The last question is this: 

(Reading Question) “CAN YOU TELL US WHY 
SPEAKERS, INCLUDING YOURSELF, NEVER MENTION 
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THE FACT THAT WALTER REUTHER SPENT A TOTAL 
OF 15 MONTHS IN RUSSIA LEARNING HIS TRADE?” 

MERRYLE STANLEY RUKEYSER: Well, I can’t tell you 
why other speakers do not. I didn’t begin to cover one-fiftieth of 
my subject today. I did a lot of research for this because | 
think we are at a turning point in the national economy and 
I think that with some clarity we can win out. Walter Reuther 
was asked on “Face the Nation” on the Columbiz Broadcasting 
System several weeks ago by a reporter, “Are vou a Socialist?”, 
and he said, “No, no. I am a free enterpriser.” So the reporter 
came back at him and said, “Well, didn’t you use to be a 
Socialist?” And Reuther said, “Oh, that was many years ago.” 
That's why I say—it is very difficult to audit an eel. The 
question comes up in connection with profit sharing. When 
the Ford Motor Company and General Motors two years ago 
offered the sale of stock to employees at half its value, as an 
alternative to the guaranteed annual wage, Reuther turned it 
down. Several years before that, I think it was 1949, his 
union put out a general attack on the whole concept of profit- 
sharing. I sent for it recently in preparation for this meeting 
and when it came to me, it came with a notation that, though 
the union put it out as a publication in 1949, Reuther per- 
sonally repudiates it, and he is not for it. So that it would 
be honest to say that nobody can disagree with Walter 
Reuther because he has been on all sides of all questions. 
Thank you very much. 

PHIL F. de BEAUBIEN: Thank you very much. The 
meeting is adjourned. 
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WENTY-SIX YEARS AGO, near the bottom of our 

worst depression, a Democratic Congress and Republican 

President agreed to increase taxes in an effort to reduce a 
prospective budget deficit. Today, in the early stages of an 
incomparably less serious recession, and facing a budget deficit 
in excess of $5 billion, the whole nation is considering tax 
reduction to help arrest and reverse the economic decline. How 
the earth has turned in this brief span of years! This change 
is, without any doubt, a triumph for. economic realism and 
good sense. It is a triumph in which the Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development takes great satisfaction, for it reflects the 
acceptance of many of the principles of economic policy that 
CED has been urging for over ten years. 

But while the present level of the national discussion repre- 
sents a great advance, tax action has not yet come, and is, 
indeed, still in doubt. There are a number of real issues to be 
resolved—when should taxes be cut, by how much, in what 
form and for how long? Moreover, the echoes of old cliches 
and dogmas are still heard in the land. And there is a natural 
tendency to use the present recession as an occasion for selling 
long-term policies unrelated to the needs of the recession. If 
we can get from the current discussion a tax reduction when 
needed, of the amount needed and for the duration needed, 
we shall have demonstrated not only our economic sophistica- 
tion but our political responsibility as weil. 

I shall take as my text for discussing these issues a proposal 
for anti-recession actions put forth by the Program Committee 


of CED three weeks ago. This proposal has the great advan- 
tage as a basis for discussion that it says quite clearly what it 
means, and why. 

The Committee proposed that if the economy should decline 
for two months below the February level there should be a 
tax cut in the absence of unmistakable evidence of quickly 
forthcoming improvement. The tax cut would take the form 
of a 20 per cent, across-the-board, reduction in all individual 
income tax rates. This would affect withholding immediately 
and subsequent payments on declarations or final returns when 
they are normally made. The tax cut would automatically ter- 
minate on March 31, 1959, unless Congress ended it earlier, 
or continued it. CED suggested that the President should re- 
commend to Congress, early in 1959, whether the tax cut 
should be ended before March 31, continued beyond that date, 
or should be allowed to expire on schedule. He would make 
his recommendations on the basis of economic conditions at 
the turn of the year. 

CED has always believed that in the event of a serious reces- 
sion a temporary tax cut would be the most effective step to 
take. But we did not recommend anti-recession tax cuts in 
either 1949 or 1954. Neither of these recessions reached a 
degree of seriousness that in our opinion justified so strong an 
action. Subsequent recoveries confirmed this reasoning. 

However, we do consider the current recession more serious. 
By February 1958 the economy had declined, in major respects, 
just about as far as in the two previous recessions. But there 
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was every evidence that the decline was continuing and noth- 
ing to suggest that it would shortly be reversed. We believed 
that if this view of the situation were confirmed by two more 
months of decline, the time would be at hand for strong action. 
It seems quite clear from what we know about March that 
one of these two months of further decline has already passed. 

Now, the CED does not have, among its research tools, a 
crystal ball. Its policies specifically take account of the unreli- 
ability of economic forecasting. The possibility of an unex- 
pectedly quick recovery cannot be ruled out. We recognize 
that doing too much too soon can be as harmful as doing too 
little too late. But this very uncertainty dictates that we act 
on the side of prudence, both in deciding to act and in what 
we decide to do. If the present decline continued through 
April, it would clearly be only prudent to act against it. 

Two members of the Committee, Mr. Allan Sproul and I, 
indicatéd in a footnote that we thought the time for decision 
on a tax cut was nearer at hand than the statement suggested. 
But the difference between us and the rest of the Committee 
was probably not more than a few weeks. The passage of time 
since the statement was issued has reduced further the present 
significance of this difference. 

Congress will return from its Easter recess next Monday, 
April 14. It should immediately begin consideration of an anti- 
recession tax cut. I would hope that the Administration would 
be prepared to offer a proposal as a basis for Congressional 
action. Even if Congress acts with as much dispatch as may 
reasonably be expected, we shall know whether the economic 
decline has continued in April before the decision is made. 

The future as well as the present gives us strong reasons 
for getting to work promptly on a tax cut. In the absence of 
a tax cut, pressure builds up rapidly for enlarged government 
spending. The trouble with increasing spending is this: it 
can help little in bringing about the quick reversal of the 
economic trend that we need. But it will greatly complicate 
the economic and budgetary problems of later years. We have 
already done too much of this. The speeding up of the high- 
way program is an example. As I understand it, this will add 
about $250 million to expenditures in the fiscal year 1958-59, 
about $500 million in the next fiscal year and more than $1 
billion in the fiscal year 1960-61. Thus, the program will do 
little good in the near future and will have its main impact 
at a time by which we certainly expect recovery to be achieved. 
At that time it will be inflationary. This is no accident. The 
amount of expenditure increase that can be effected quickly 
is small. But as long as the decline continues, Congress and 
the Administration are under great pressure to act—or at 
least give the appearance of acting. If tax reduction is ex- 
cluded, all they can do is adopt expenditure programs that are 
more likely to be harmful than helpful. 

I think lack of understanding about what a tax reduction 
will do is a major obstacle to present agreement to cut taxes. 
It is easy to see that if we build more roads, more people will 
be put to work on roads—although it is apparently difficult 
for many to visualize how much time may elapse between 
legislation on roads and work on roads. But the connection 
between tax reduction and greater employment is less direct. 
The essential link, of course, is spending. The purpose of cut- 
ting taxes is to leave more money in people’s hands, with the 
expectation that if they have more they will spend more. If 
more is spent for goods and services, more goods and services 
will be produced and more people will be employed producing 
them. 

Now people are going around asking themselves, their 
friends, taxidrivers and other handy samples of human be- 
havior what they would do if their taxes were cut by x dollars. 
In quite a number of cases people answer that they would 
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save the money. And on this basis there is a tendency to be- 
little the effectiveness of tax reduction. I mistrust such evi- 
dence from answers to hypothetical questions. Almost every- 
one thinks that he ought to save more, and believes that if he 
only had a little more income he would save it all or most of 
it. But all experience indicates that when people have more 
they spend more. 

All of a tax cut need not be spent for it to be effective. It 
is necessary only that they should spend a substantial part of 
it. I see no reason to doubt this would happen. Those who 
believe, on the contrary, that a smaller fraction of a tax cut 
would get spent should be arguing not for NO tax cut but 
for a larger one than we have proposed. 

An essential part of CED’s proposal is that the tax cut 
should be temporary—for the duration of the recession only. 
Advance provision should be made for its automatic termina- 
tion, unless continued by affirmative action. We suggested a 
date of March 31, 1959. This did not imply a forecast that 
the recession would end on that date—and not earlier or 
later. We only wanted the termination to come at a time when 
Congress would be able to consider what to do about it. 

The danger in a tax reduction is that it will continue be- 
yond the need for it, into a period when its consequence will be 
inflation. This is the chief reason for reserving the action for 
serious recessions. But when the recession is serious the risk 
must be accepted. At the same time we must do what we can 
to reduce the risk. Setting a termination date in advance helps 
to do this. We are not so naive as to think that a termination 
date in the law assures actual termination of the tax cut on 
that date. Certainly there would be a great temptation to extend 
the cut—whether or not the recession is still going on. But 
the termination date would strengthen the balance of forces 
against prolonging the tax cut beyond the need for it. 

No one is more conscious of the value of permanent tax 
reduction than is the CED. But unless one thinks that reces- 
sion is the normal state of the American economy, it is irres- 
ponsible to recommend a permanent reduction in the yield 
of the Federal tax system in the face of a rising trend of neces- 
sary government expenditures. In a real sense we cannot, under 
these conditions, afford a permanent reduction. Given foresee- 
able expenditure trends, a permanent reduction in the present 
revenue system would only substitute for some present taxes, 
bads as they are, a worse tax—namely, inflation. In the long 
run we cannot give ourselves tax reduction; we must earn it 
by restraining government expenditures and by increasing the 
nation’s output. It is only the temporary condition of reces- 
sion that enables us, temporarily, to give ourselves a tax reduc- 
tion that is not inflationary. 

There are some who, while perfectly aware of these facts, 
nevertheless consider attaching a terminal date to the tax re- 
duction to be a mistake. The argument is that taxpayers will 
be less likely to spend their tax reduction if they are made 
conscious at the outset that the reductio. is temporary. Now 
we do not know whether or not this is really true; we have no 
experience with temporary tax reductions. But if it is true, 
there are nevertheless two important things to say. First, we 
cannot expect to fool the American people into expecting that 
the tax cut will be permanent when all the facts indicate that 
taxes will have to be raised later. Second, even if it could be 
done, fooling people is simply not the right way to run the 
country. We would be better off giving a large temporary cut 
—which we can give—than to give a smaller cut that is 
superficially permanent. 

Considerations of timing largely determine the shape of the 
tax cut. We want something that can be quickly adopted, 
without too much argument, and that can be quickly undone. 
This means that the action should be simple and easily under- 
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stood. One can imagine what would happen—how much time 
would be lost—if we were to start considering anything like 
the Revenue Act of 1954, which was 800 pages long. 

Also the tax cut should not make any significant change in 
the distribution of the tax burden. We have the present 
distribution of the tax burden because, as a nation, we have 
been unable to agree on any other. 

We should not try to make the recession the occasion for 
trying to achieve the long-run tax reforms that many of us— 
including CED—have been urging ever since the end of the 
war. It would only impede quick action. Further, there is no 
logic to including in a temporary tax cut changes in the tax 
structure that would yield their expected advantages only if 
continued for a long time. 

The fact is that there are in the country wide disagreements 
on the nature of desirable permanent changes in the tax 
system. For the sake of prompt and reversible anti-recession 
action, we need a truce in these disagreements and conten- 
tions. We need an undertaking to subordinate these disagree- 
ments temporarily with the understanding that the truce will 
not be used to achieve permanent gains for any of the con- 
tending points of view. We need recognition that there is a 
common interest in a quick, general, temporary tax cut which 
transcends for the time being particular interests in particular 
alterations of the tax structure. 

In this spirit the CED proposes an equal across the board 
20% cut in all individual income tax rates. This would reduce 
the tax of all individual income tax payers by the same per- 
centage. It would leave the proportion of the total tax paid 
by each individual and group of individuals unchanged. For 
example, 55% of the income tax payers with incomes under 
$5,000 have 31% of the total income in taxable returns and 
now pay 20% of the total tax. Those with incomes between 
$5,000 and $10,000 have 45 per cent of the total income and 
pay 38 per cent of the total tax. The CED proposal would 
leave all of these percentages unchanged. If Mr. A now pays 
100 times as much tax as Mr. B, he would continue to pay 
100 times as much under the CED proposal. 

This kind of tax cut would give tax savings in all income 
brackets and stimulate spending at all income levels. Most 
of the tax savings would go to income brackets where most 
of the additional income would be spent for consumption. In 
other cases there will also be a direct stimulus to investment, 
because owners of unincorporated businesses and other in- 
vestors will get tax relief. 
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I should make clear that if we were considering a permanent 
tax reduction of this magnitude CED would not propose a tax 
cut of this shape. For example, we would want to eliminate 
many provisions of the tax law that enable some people to pay 
much less tax than others with the same income. We would 
put relatively more emphasis on reducing the highest rates 
of the personal income tax, which have serious effect upon 
incentives to enterprise and investment and which create 
strong pressure for tax avoidance. We would want to correct 
the discriminatory pattern of excise taxes on sales. We would 
want to introduce averaging into the individual income tax 
and to reduce the double taxation of dividends. We would 
want to reduce the taxation of corporations. 

All these steps we have urged in the past and will urge in 
the future. But we are not urging them now as part of an anti- 
recession tax program. We are not urging them because we 
want to emphasize and illustrate as clearly as possible the 
essential distinction between short-run policy and long-run 
policy. If we do not keep this distinction clear, we shall never 
be able to achieve the speed and flexibility that are the key 
to a successful stabilization program. 

Before I close, let me say a word about deficits. At this 
moment, with no tax cut, we face a Federal deficit in the 
next fiscal year exceeding $5 billion. By how much it exceeds 
$5 billion will depend largely on how much further the 
economy declines. The tax cut we propose would reduce 
Federal revenues by about $7.5 billion in a full year in-which 
the economy was operating at high employment. The cost 
would be less now, because we start below high employment 
and because the tax cut will help to bring about recovery and 
increase the yield of the whole tax system. 

However, the essential thing to say about the deficit is not 
that it will be smaller or larger. The essential thing is that the 
deficit is not in itself of primary importance. Surely we all know 
this now, even though we do not often say it in polite society. 
The difference between deficit and surplus is like the difference 
between below freezing and above freezing temperature. There 
is nothing immoral about deficits, any more than there is any- 
thing immoral about below-freezing temperatures. Deficits, 
like freezing weather, have appropriate and inappropriate 
times. What is important about deficits is to have them at the 
right time and not to have them at the wrong time. Not 
merely to avoid a deficit, but to create one when it is helpful 
and stop it when harmful—that will be the sign of successful 
and intelligent policy. 


Do Advertising People Want 
Competition - Or Regulation? 


ADVERTISING DECREASES IN DIRECT RATIO TO INCREASED GOVERNMENT OPERATION 
By ROSS ROY, President, Ross Roy, Inc., Detroit, Michigan 


Delivered to the Advertising Club of Los Angeles, Los Angeles, California, March 25, 1958 


Want Competition—or Regulation?” When I told Joe 
Moh! that this was going to be my subject, his answer 
was, “You know, of course, that we've got more competition 
in Los Angeles than anywhere in the United States—whether 
we like it or not. And as for government regulation, well, we 
don’t want that. This is a free enterprise town.” 
Joe probably expresses the general viewpoint on my subject. 
However, it’s my opinion that we in advertising, in Los An- 


Tw: SUBJECT of my talk is “Do Advertising People 


geles and all over the United States, shou!d stand back today 
and take an objective look not only at our relationship with 
our clients, but at our relationship to our economic system and 
to government. Here are a few questions that we might ask 
ourselves: 

One: Are we in the forefront of those who are fighting for 
free and unrestricted markets—or are we lagging behind 
business in general in this respect? 

Two: Are we in advertising fighting dangerous government 
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regulations and controls as vigorously as we should? 
Three: Do we realize that increased Federal Government 

taxes and controls are an ever-increasing threat to our 

competitive enterprise system, and thus a threat to all 
people in advertising? 

It’s my opinion that we in advertising all too often resist 
competition, although we should be the most ardent exponents 
of unrestricted competition, of our competitive enterprise 
system, of the free market. This is for the reason that our very 
existence is dependent upon competition—is dependent upon 
a system of freedom of choice of consumers. Without such 
freedom of choice, there is no need for advertising. 

The more you have government enterprise, as opposed to 
private enterprise, the less need for advertising. I have never 
been in Soviet Russia, but recently I've talked to several 
people who have been behind the Iron Curtain where the 
government makes ali decisions on the production and distribu- 
tion of consumer goods. In answer to my question, “How much 
advertising is there in Russia?”, here's what I was told by 
one man who is a keen observer. 

“There is no advertising at all except for posters which 
display government propaganda messages such as exhorting 
workers to produce more. This lack of advertising con- 
tributes to the extreme dreariness of the country. There are 
few, if any, signs of any kind on establishments; no adver- 
tisements in newspapers. No one seems to be trying to sell 
anyone anything. What little advertising there is in Soviet 
Russia is strictly a political tool, not an economic force.” 
Well, there you are, and you can take your choice. The more 

government, the Jess edvertising. I've made this comparison 
deliberately for two reasons: 

One: because of the rising trend toward government re- 

striction of advertising in the United States; 

Two: because of the rising trend toward government com- 

petition with private business enterprise. 

Let's discuss government restriction or regulation of adver- 
tising first. 

In fighting government restrictions on advertising, we've 
got to realize that we should fight government regulation of 
all business. After all, we're part of the business world, and 
government competition with amy private enterprise poses a 
threat to our business as well. The sad thing is that in so many 
cases we and other businessmen ask for government regula- 
tion when we ask for protection against competition or ask for 
government subsidy. 

I challenge you to explain how producers, advertisers, and 
consumers can plan on the continuance of new ideas, tech- 
nological advancements, ever-increasing production and con- 
sumption, if thousands of special-interest groups are calling 
for government to protect them against free competition. All 
I ask is that you look around you at the current demands to 
restrict competition. 

Labor seems to want guaranteed jobs—with guaranteed 
wages. 

Farm groups seem to want price supports—and guaranteed 
income. 

Businessmen seem to want restrictions on competition and 
guaranteed profits, forgetting that our system is not a profit 
system, but a profit and Joss system which insures that he will 
succeed most, who serves the customer dest. 

If we examine the evidence, it appears that we Americans 
in all walks of life are going out of our way to bring the 
controls that we insist we don’t want. How? We are doing it 
through special groups—professional societies, trade associa- 
tions, business groups, labor unions, granges—pressure groups 
of all kinds. 

You belong to group organizations and so do I, There’s 
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nothing wrong in holding membership in one or a dozen 
groups, if that is cur desire. But, first, let's ask ourselves: Js 
my group seeking government regulation that restricts the 
competition of non-members? Is my group seeking special 
advantages at the expense of other groups? 

Generally, these group demands start with the idea of 
licenses that will raise the standards of membership. Elaborate 
codes of ethics are devised to show that the group is really 
“professional”. Suddenly everyone is pure at heart—hiding 
behind a group code of ethics. The ethics of the individual 
are merged with group ethics. The organization then becomes 
so ethical that it demands special protection or special privi- 
lege at the expense of those who hold no membership in the 
group. This has become the pattern with large numbers of 
special interest groups. 

One example of this pattern is the mortician or funeral 
director group. In the interest of public health, I presume, they 
have, in fifteen states, asked for and received government regu- 
lation of their advertising. Why restrict advertising by mem- 
bers? They say it is “wmprofesstonal conduct”. 

All but four states now regulate optometric advertising. For 
example, a South Dakota optometrist last year placed a two- 
column, two-inch advertisement and was threatened with loss 
of his license by a state board unless he reduced his future ads 
to the one-column, one-inch size allowed by board rules. The 
optometrist went to court but lost his case. 

The United States Treasury Department has advised the 
American Newspaper Publishers Association that accountants 
who advertise are prohibited from appearing before the 
Treasury Department on behalf of clients, on grounds that 
they are not complying with “the recognized ethical standards 
governing their profession”. Attorneys who advertise are 
barred for the same reason, said John P. Weitzel, Treasury 
Department Assistant General Counsel. However, he did not 
explain who establishes these “ethical standards”. 

All of these restrictions on advertising by business or pro- 
fessional groups or associations are actually nothing but at- 
tempts to “freeze out” competition. It’s bad enough when a 
group tries to restrict competition by a self-established code. 
But far more dangerous when the group runs to a branch of 
government for legal backing of the coae. 

Here’s an example of the lengths to which some groups will 
go to keep out disagreeable competition. Last March, the 
Michigan Bait Dealers Association asked the Conservation 
Commission to put angle worms on the “protected” list. The 
bait dealers were charging 30 cents a dozen for worms. Small 
boys along the highways were selling the worms for 15 cents. 
The dealers tried to get the worms “protected”. Their reason? 
So the small boys would have to buy a license to sell angle 
worms. 

But let’s not laugh at the Michigan bait dealers. Under the 
laws of California, you have price-fixing of milk and liquor. 

Advertising is being criticized in many leftish quarters 
today because suddenly it is not moving the huge amounts of 
consumer goods which it moved just a few months ago. Could 
it be that the fault lies somewhere else? Could it be that the 
public thinks many prices are too high? Could it be that 
consumers would like to see more competition—not less? 

Aren’t we forgetting that every one of us in this country is 
both a producer and a consumer? We produce and at the same 
time share the rewards of production. We can’t run to the 
government for regulations to protect us as producers and then 
expect greater benefits as consumers. By inviting government 
regulation, we restrict the open competitive markets which 
are our omly source of wealth and progress. 

Here in Los Angeles, I understand that about 50 per cent 
of the members of the Western States Advertising Agencies 
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Association want to license advertising agencies. The idea 
of advertising people inviting government regulation surprises 
me. Several questions immediately arise. Would the licensing 
of agencies in any way improve the gwality of advertising? 
Would the licensing of agencies stimulate the growth of ad- 
vertising? 

Licensing might “protect” those who have the required 
number of accounts or a specified amount of billing, but I 
would remind you that most of the nation’s advertising agen- 
cies were started by people with more nerve than money—and 
more ideas than clients. 

There are 3,300 advertising agencies in the United States, 
but only 425 of these bill over a million dollars worth of 
advertising a year. There are 350 advertising agencies in Los 
Angeles—most of them small. This is the pattern in all 
American business. Of the nation’s 4% million businesses, 
the vast majority are small. Over four million of the 444 
million businesses employ /ess than fifty people. 

There's nothing at all wrong with a so-called “one-man” 
advertising agency. If ome man can serve ome client, why 
should anyone come between them? I started as a one-man 
business, with a part-time typist, and a small amount of bor- 
rowed capital. 

[t's a paradox, though, to see businessmen who started as 
I did, change their views after they have become successful 
and ask for restrictions on people who want to start as they 
did. Suddenly these men run to state legislatures and ask for 
laws to require minimum capital or minimum facilities for 
anyone entering their business today. 

This proposal to license agencies is completely negative. 
Our business, more than any other, perhaps, still depends on 
the individual who can create. If anyone in advertising is 
looking for a cozy niche, safely insulated against competition, 
he ought to get out. Our business is one of high risks—and 
high rewards. This is the very nature of free competition. 

As advertising people, we should resist unfair restrictions, 
unfair taxes, and unfair controls, whether on a local, state, or 
Federal Government level. We are all familiar with the Balti- 
more Advertising Tax Ordinance passed last year. This tax 
of 4 per cent on bwyers and 2 per cent on sellers of advertising 
was passed in spite of most vigorous objections of not only 
the entire advertising fraternity of Baltimore, but also of 
businessmen and labor unions. The tax has since been repealed, 
but the danger of local taxes on advertising remains. Three 
of our states now tax advertising, and at least four other states 
attempted to enact tax laws on advertising in 1957. 

Our greatest danger, however, from the subsidy, tax, and 
control philosophy comes from the Federal Government. The 
advocates of the welfare state, the demagogues who constantly 
attack big business, the government planners who constantly 
try to expand our already huge, unwieldy, and swollen bu- 
reaucracy—all these are the greatest enemies of business, and 
some of them seem more hostile to advertising than to business 
in general. 

For example, Senator Richard Neuberger of Oregon, in a 
February speech, said that welfare programs are far more 
essential to us than “whether we save a little in our taxes and 
have the money for $27 billion worth of new cars or television 
sets this year”. As a clincher to this gem of economic wisdom, 
he went on to say that “the United States spends $10 billion 
in advertising annually”, implying that it’s wrong to spend 
this amount to “sell ourselves”. 

The Senator overlooks the fact that when we “sell ourselves” 
we are merely people—talking to other people. Does he want 
to violate Article I of the Bill of Rights, United States Con- 
stitution, which says that “Congress shall make no law... 
abridging the freedom of speech or of the press . . .”? 
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Advertising is nothing more or less than communication. 
It’s that simple. A company progresses in ratio to its ability 
to communicate, other things being equal. 

Last year, the Oregon Senator introduced a bill to ban 
outdoor advertising along the new Federal highway system. 
During the hearings on the bill, the point was brought out 
that it would be necessary to get the states to co-operate with 
this law. When Federal Highway Administrator Bertram 
Tallamy was asked how he expected to get state legislatures 
to pass the necessary laws, he replied with typical bureaucratic 
spirit, “We'll just withhold their funds and they'll find a way!” 

This is typical of the ever-growing trend toward Federal 
Government domination of state governments. The ridiculous 
thing here is that the states send this money to Washington 
in the first place. Where else can the Washington bureaucrats 
get money except from the people in the states? It seems to 
me that your California legislature has a right to decide 
whether or not you want posters on your highways. Are they 
any less your highways because you send the money to build 
them to Washington and permit Washington to prorate the 
funds among the states? 

Perhaps you'd decide in California mot to allow posters on 
your highways. Perhaps you'd decide that in certain unattrac- 
tive areas, you'd permit posters. The states have the ability 
to control this themselves, and Jocal control is always more 
sensible and practical control than that handed down from 
Washington. 

During these same hearings, Senator Neuberger had this to 
say—referring to posters, I presume: “Since I have been sitting 
in these hearings, it seems to me that a great deal of the 
difficulty comes down to the fact that the United States 
Government is subsidizing the advertising industry.” 

I'm completely unable to figure out how Federal highway 
construction could subsidize poster advertising. I'm sure that 
poster advertising can pay its way without subsidy—always 
has. In my forty years in advertising and selling, I have yet to 
discover a single government subsidy for advertising. But 
perhaps the Senator and his friends are going to pay us for 
mot creating an advertising campaign. Appropriately, this 
could be for mot advertising farm products which are mot 
going to be produced. 

Oregon's other Senator, Wayne Morse, frequently indicates 
his feelings about the advertising business. During Senate 
debate on postal rate increases, he proposed three yearly in- 
creases of 40 per cent each on the rate charged for the 
advertising portion of publications. How do you like that for 
regulation? 

Another advertising critic is Congressman Emmanuel Celler 
of New York who wants government regulation in the area 
of volume and frequency discounts of advertising media. The 
fact that these discounts provide incentives to encourage more 
advertising and more production and more sales makes little 
difference to the Congressman from Brooklyn. 

Within recent weeks, the Internal Revenue Service has been 
asked to disallow tax deductions for the advertising of Ameri- 
ca’s independent electric light and power companies. Nearly 
a year ago, Senator Kefauver, ardent supporter of Federal 
power, raised this tax issue against the private power com- 
panies, declaring that “their ads are nothing but political 
propaganda”. Senator Kefauver sees nothing wrong with put- 
ting the taxpayers’ money in Federal power projects in com- 
petition with private utilities. But the idea of these same 
private utilities defending their position with communication 
by advertising is an affront to him. 

The Tennessee Senator's ideas on competition become more 
baffling if you consider the speech he made in the Senate on 
February 19. He said that giant corporations should be broken 
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up to promote competition, or else ways should be found to 
get new companies started in major industries. Senator Ke- 
fauver was alluding to General Motors, I presume, as one of 
the big corporations which should be “broken up”. 

It seems a little incongruous for anyone in Federal Govern- 
ment to complain about bigness in corporations. General Mo- 
tors does a volume of about $11 billion annually, while our 
Federal Government handles an annual dollar volume of over 
$70 billion. The difference is that General Motors’ dollars 
come to General Motors voluntarily in return for products 
which the public seems to want. The Federal Government 
dollars are collected by compulsion and literally billions of the 
over 70 billion collected are wasted. The Committee for the 
Hoover Report estimates that 5 billion could easily be saved 
by our Federal Government if the reorganization and the 
efficiencies recommended were adopted. Here we have the 
spectacle of General Motors being harassed and threatened 
with “breaking up” because it is too efficient. What should 
General Motors do—throw its money around as the Federal 
Government does and try to create a deficit? 

I'm now going to go into some detail in contrasting two 
classic examples of the difference between government opera- 
tion of an enterprise and private capital operation of a some- 
what similar enterprise. These two examples are the Post 
Office, operated by the government—and A. T. & T., our 
nationwide telephone service, operated by private capital. 
Both are in the nature of monopolies, so to speak, although 
the Post Office is a 100 per cent monopoly while the A. T. & 
T. has some competition and its rates are regulated. Now, 
let's compare their operation. 

The Post Office has no stockholders—although you could 
say that all United States citizens are stockholders because the 
government “owns” the Post office, and we are the govern- 
ment. In other words, the Post Office is a socialistic enterprise. 

A. T. & T. has more than 144 million stockholders, and its 
private management must satisfy these stockholders—as well 
as its patrons or Customers. 

The Post Office employs 521,000 people who seem to be 
perpetually unhappy with their pay. A. T. & T. employs 
792,000 people who seem to be generally satisfied and proud 
of their company. 

It’s estimated that the Post Office will lose $700 million 
in the current fiscal year. The total deficit of the Post Office 
for the last twelve years has been $6 billion, or an average 
of half a billion a year. 

Contrast this loss operation with A. T. & T. which made a 
profit of 879 million in 1957 (more than the loss of the Post 
Office) and paid dividends of 574 million to stockholders. 

But, in addition to this, A. T. & T. paid taxes to Federal, 
state, and local governments of $1,268,000,000. In other words 
A. T. & T. contributed most substantially to paying the de- 
ficit of the Post Office. All of this suggests that perhaps the 
best thing that could happen to the Post Office would be to sell 
it to private industry. 

I think Postmaster General Summerfield is right in demand- 
ing rate increases, even though they might adversely affect 
the direct mail part of Ross Roy, Inc., business—which is a 
substantial part. Mr. Summerfield has tried valiantly to put 
efficiency into the Post Office operation but, with a political 
appointment system of management, it’s just about impossible. 

Government operation is always political by its very nature. 
Government operation is wasteful because it is loose operation 
—it does mot have to make a profit—it does mot have to 
answer to stockholders—it does mot have to pay taxes; instead, 
it depends upon the taxes paid by citizens for its operation, 
and bureaucracy seems to demand ever-increasing taxes to 
feed its inefficiencies. 
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I've gone into this Post Office-A. T. & T. comparison in 
some detail today because it should have great interest to 
everyone in advertising. A. T. & T. advertises—the Post Office 
does mot! Let the Federal Government take over A. T. & T., 
and the advertising would stop—and so would the good service. 
Let the government take over our public utilities and the 
utilities will no longer advertise. 1 repeat—advertising 
decreases in direct ratio to increased government operation 
of the means of production. 

The current Post Office controversy points up an example 
of business people asking for subsidy at the expense of all the 
citizens. Many people in the publishing and advertising fra- 
ternity are violently opposed to postal rate increases—in other 
words, they want a subsidy for their business. Subsidies, it 
seems, are always wrong for the other fellow’s business, but 
in the “public interest” when our own business is involved. 

And so I repeat, we in advertising should be the /ast to 
ask for government subsidy, regulation, and control, for our 
very existence is dependent upon the free market. Yet, we are 
as guilty of fuzzy economic thinking and demands, perhaps, 
as any other business group. 

Who are we to complain of other groups when an assOcia- 
tion in owr field said for many years that it was wrong for an 
agency to make a speculative presentation to a prospective 
client? How ridiculous can we get! 

Ross Roy, Inc., had been in business thirteen years as a mer- 
chandising and sales promotion organization when, in 1939, 
we decided to enter the advertising field. The first account we 
went after was a large one, and we made a most speculative 
presentation and got the account. We wouldn’t have gotten 
the account if we had gone to this client and said, “We want 
your account, but the ethics of the advertising profession pre- 
clude us from showing you what we could do for you.” 

After we got the account, we had some difficulty in getting 
so-called “recognition” from one of the media associations— 
it was most disagreeable. You can see how these experiences 
may have affected my thinking on this subject of competition. 

As you all know, the Department of Justice started inves- 
tigating the advertising business in 1954 and finally issued 
complaints against the largest association of advertising 
agencies and against five media associations. All eventually 
signed consent decrees, agreeing to “cease and desist” from 
many practices which were in the nature of restricting com- 
petition, I don’t want to belabor these practices—or this sub- 
ject. Suffice it to say that, speaking mildly, our so-called “pro- 
fession” didn’t look very good. 

We still don’t look too good in some areas. A great many 
people in advertising have been unduly excited about the 
threat of Pay TV. Many have thought that the way to fight Pay 
TV is to ask for legislation against it. A great many mislead- 
ing statements have been made by opponents of Pay TV— 
about what its effect would be if it gained a foothold. Ac- 
tually, no one really knows what the effects would be upon 
Free TV. The point is that the proponents of Free TV should 
allow Pay TV the test of the market place—the test of free 
and open competition. If we really believe in our competitive 
enterprise system, we should let the principle work whether 
it hurts or helps us. The whole advertising fraternity should 
adhere to sound economic principles. Principles are more 
important than dollars. 

A great many of our clients think that we in advertising 
don’t understand the principles of our competitive enterprise 
system. Many think that we should do more to help them 
resist the threat to their business of government intervention, 
regulation, and control—the threat of socialism. Many think 
that we should do more to help them in the dissemination of 
proper information to the public about their individual op- 
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eration—and about the operation of business in general. 

Surely, we in advertising and public relations should be 
able to help our individual clients put their best foot forward. 
We should be best able to present the advantages of our 
competitive profit and loss system. We should help our clients 
to do more than sell their products to consumers. We should 
help them sell their individual business institutions to the 
public as wman institutions. 

Finally, in closing, we should always bear in mind that the 
competitive enterprise system is our very best guarantee of 
freedom. Nowhere in all of recorded history can we find that 
it has ever been possible to have government control of the 
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means of production without dictatorship. 

The conflict in the world today is a conflict between those 
who believe in the materialistic concept that the individual 
exists for the state—and in owr concept that the state exists for 
the individual. It is a conflict for men’s minds. 

In our profession, we can do much to mold public opinion. 
Most important of all, perhaps, we should keep ever in mind 
the spiritual benefits of freedom . . . for our kind of free com- 
petition . . . our American way of life has more of both 
spiritual and material welfare for al] the people than any 
other system. 

Let's improve it if we can—but tear it down—never! 


“The Challenge of Tomorrow” 


WOMANPOWER 
By ALICE K. LEOPOLD, Assistant to the U. S. Secretary of Labor, Washington, D. C. 


Delivered at Douglass College, 40th Anniversary Program, Rutgers—The State University, New Brunswick, New Jersey, 
Founders Day, April 17, 1958 


OOD EVENING and thank you for inviting me to 

share this 40th Anniversary with you. It is always a 

privilege to talk with young women, and it is especial- 
ly true where the student body of Douglass College is con- 
cerned. I say this because I have a great regard for your fine 
institution—and because I, as an individual, have had some 
part in the period during which Douglass College has grown 
and flourished. This period has been an exciting and tumul- 
tuous one—an era in which our Nation has survived war and 
depression, enjoyed unprecedented prosperity and world lea- 
dership, experienced many problems and joys—among the 
latter, in my belief, being the emergence of women into their 
full stature as citizens. Yes, all of these occurrences have 
taken place within the lifetime of your college—in fact, 
at least one of them—the granting to women of full suffrage 
rights—has been of slightly shorter duration. And so has 
another—the attainment by women of their great opportuni- 
ties for employment and leadership. In other words, these 
forty years of which I am speaking have seen evolved and de- 
veloped to a considerable extent a word and a concept with 
which we are all familiar—the term or the philosophy, if you 
will, of WOMANPOWER. It is about this subject that I wish 
to speak tonight—because WOMANPOWER and THE 
CHALLENGE OF THE FUTURE are inextricably linked. 

What, we may ask, will the future be—and what will to- 
morrow’s woman be like? Man, of course, is not given to 
prophecy—nor is woman, though both of us sometimes at- 
tempt the role of seer. At least one irate gentlemen, as I 
recently heard an executive from a national voters association 
say, has done that where womanpower is concerned. This gen- 
tleman, reviewing the activities of the great organization 
concerned, wrote to his newspaper: 

“Women now own the country. Suppose they wanted to 
run it, too. Right in their hands this minute is a political 
weapon of deadly potentiality—the “X” woman's organiza- 
tion. At present this organization represents a front of non- 
partisanship and general uplift. But suppose crafty leaders 
should turn it into a militant political arm, an organized force 
of 20 million tigresses—scratching, clawing, and biting at 
man’s empire? 

“How long,” our friend asked, “would the Government 
last?” Answering himself, he replied succinctly: “It has been 


estimated that this organization could seize all political power 
in America within 15 years. After that, concentration camps 
and rings in men’s noses, and the abolition of cigars, football, 
baseball and Sunday afternoon naps. Wait and see!” 

Poor troubled gentleman! No wonder he signed himself 
“Scared Man.” But what I see in the crystal ball is an entirely 
different picture . . . an inspiring one, in my opinion, because 
it shows what tremendous progress American women have 
made in these past decades. This picture—or profile of 
women’s status—shows them to be a third of the Nation's 
workers and slightly over a third of its college students. In 
other words, women are an integral part of America’s present 
and potential economic strength; through the training they 
are taking in their schools and colleges, they may assume even 
more important roles in the future. And yes, there is one 
other fact which honesty impels me to reveal. As the gentle- 
man I have just quoted stated, women do have a political 
power that is potent, as indicated by their votes in the 1956 
Presidential election. These votes were about half of the 
total cast! Certainly enough to indicate that women possess 
political power but no cause to give fear that football, baseball, 
and Sunday afternoon naps will be abolished! In fact, I 
think that women’s use of their franchise—their wise and 
intelligent use of this privilege—is one of the sources from 
which our Nation continually will draw its wisdom and its 
moral and spiritual strength. 

But, let's leave women’s political power for a moment and 
examine more closely two other aspects of their present 
profile—their status as students and their contribution to the 
working life of the Nation. Each of these subjects, I think, 
is very close to the interests of Douglass students, and certainly 
each is closely related to the whole subject of womanpower. 

As I have previously indicated, women were more than a 
third of the 3 million students enrolled for degrees in our 
colleges and universities last fall. This staggering total of 
1,065,000 women attending college is an all-time high—a 
rise of nearly 50 per cent since 1951. Of significance is the 
fact that 10 per cent of the women students are married— 
the majority of them, as might be expected, attending school 
on a part-time basis. 

The educational attainment of women is of great importance 
because we know that the worker of tomorrow—perhaps 
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more than at any other period in our history—will need to 
be a skilled worker—a person who strengthens our working 
population by quality as well as by quantity. 

The importance of quality in our future labor force is 
underscored by projections of the Department of Labor. These 
projections, which are based on the assumption that our 
economy will continue to grow and expand, indicate that 
we will have some 10 million more workers in 1965 than we 
had a decade earlier. To be specific: 

(1) The highly educated group which includes scientists, 
engineers, teachers, physicians and nurses will be in great 
demand, with a probable increase of more than one-third 
between 1955 and 1965. (This group at present includes 
almost 7 million professional, technical and kindred workers, 
of whom women constitute close to 40 per cent.) 
(2) The growing size and complexity of business organiza- 
tions demands people skilled in management—people who 
can plan and direct the work of others. An increase of over 
one-fifth between 1955 and 1965 is indicated in this group, 
which includes owners, proprietors, and managers. (At 
present, women account for 16 per cent of this group, 
which has a total of 614 million persons.) 
(3) Among clerical and sales workers, record keeping and 
distribution services will show another substantial increase 
between 1955 and 1965—about one-quarter, according to 
estimates. (Women now constitute more than two-thirds 
of our clerical workers, and over a third of the sales 
workers. ) 

(4) Destined to grow nearly as rapidly as the clerical and 

sales workers are the groups which include craftsmen and 

operatives or factory-workers—the large groups of skilled 
and semiskilled workers. 

(5) Our rapidly growing population will demand many 

more personal and protective services—for example, more 

waitresses and other hotel employees, more practical nurses 
and beauticians, more policemen and firemen. 

The types of work I have mentioned represent most of the 
major occupational groups of America’s employed persons. 
For the performance of the various types of work, educational 
and training requirements vary considerably. However, spe- 
cialized training is required for the skilled occupations; for 
some of the professions, and education of the highest order 
is a prerequisite to practice. Thus, it is not difficult to see why 
we, as a Nation, are placing a real premium on the skills of 
our potential workers. As Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell, 
one of New Jersey's illustrious sons has phrased it: 

“It is to the men and women who can abstract, visualize, 
envision, direct, promote, and invent that the country 
turns for continuing skill and direction. It is on the people 
who can translate vision into reality that the country 
depends for its future health.” 

Yes, in these times in which we are living, it is indeed 
evident—as Secretary Mitchell has said—that our Nation sorely 
needs its finest minds and its great spirits—the men and 
women who have the capacity and ability to give leadership 
and to supply the skills and services which will spell out our 
future progress. 

In connection with the working force of the future, it is 
important to us to know something of women’s contributions. 
Statistics alone give us some idea, because projections show 
that women will account for more than one-half (or some 5 
million) of the additional workers we expect to have by 
1965. The education and training women are receiving will 
to a great extent affect their employment—thus it is not yet 
possible to pinpoint expected gains in this or that profession 
or occupation. However, a look at women’s present contribu- 
tions to the economy will give us some clues to the future 
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direction their work can and may take. Today, adult women, 
through the skills they already possess, are teaching, and 
working in Offices, factories, laboratories and hospitals, stores 
—in all kinds of establishments. Yes, the contributions of 
women are varied and spectacular. They have helped the 
United States to attain the position of economic leadership 
it has enjoyed over all of these years and brought untold 
benefits to the ever-growing population for whom they produce 
goods or to whom they render their services. As you doubtless 
know, women’s employment has been at high levels for some 
time. The annual average of 21 million in 1957 was greater— 
by over 2 million—than during the height of World War II. 
The latest employment figures (for February 1958) show 
some 20.3 million employed women. Numerically, these totals 
alone are impressive. But, as college women, you may want 
a few more details. You may be wondering—asking yourself, 
if you have not done so before—if women are making ad- 
vances in new fields—in science and technology, for instance. 
I hope that you are thinking about this because I want to 
give the answer. It is a definite POSITIVE—not only a YES 
but a “yes with enthusiasm and pride.” Women are making 
progress in practically every field of endeavor, even in those 
which once were barred to them. Decennial census records tell 
us that in 1950 there were far more women in so-called non- 
traditional fields than in 1940. To be specific, in 1950, there 
were 6,500 women engineers, about nine times as many as in 
1940; 7,500 women chemists, about four and a half times 
as many as in 1940; and 55,660 women accountants and audi- 
tors, some three times as many as in 1940. Women also have 
increased their numbers in medical and health work at pro- 
fessional levels, totaling now almost 700,000. We also, I am 
pleased to report, have more teachers—close to 14 million 
at present, exclusive of college teachers. And there are over 
1 million women managers, officials, and owners or part-time 
owners of businesses in 1958—more than twice as many as 
in 1940. 

The full list of women’s gains in various occupations and 
professions is much longer. But I cite these few things to give 
you an idea of how women are daring to aspire for any work 
which challenges them. We have proof of this fact not only 
in census statistics but in the joint survey of the Women’s 
Bureau and the Women’s Section of the National Vocational 
Guidance Association. From this survey, in which Douglass 
College participated, we have learned that young women college 
graduates are going into all kinds of work—even though their 
numbers are relatively small in science and engineering. How- 
ever, I do think it is significant that the great majority of the 
young women who majored in the physical sciences have by 
now found jobs in their fields of major study. It is interesting 
also to report that the highest salaries made by the young 
graduates included in our study are those of the chemists and 
mathematicians and statisticians. This, of course, is not to 
impugn the earning capacity of other women workers. But 
in this day of Explorers and Sputniks, it is at least gratifying 
to know that young women scientists are being well received 
by the employers who have a need for their particular talents. 
And I, with others, will always believe that talent is a matter 
of individual capacity, and development. To substantiate that, 
we need only to point to Phyllis Weber, mother of four and 
a woman engineer on the U. S. earth-satellite program, Project 
Vanguard. And then there is the woman chemist who heads 
the nutrition department of a big pharmaceutical company, 
and the young woman with a doctorate in meteorology. This 
college woman runs the Technical Requirements Section of the 
Weather Service of the U. S. Navy in Washington. 

The progress women have made in the technical and 
scientific professions is, in my opinion, a forceful answer to 
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those who would cut down women’s enrollment in certain 
institutions, particularly in coeducational colleges or universi- 
ties. These suggestions have appeared recently in the public 
prints and have been discussed elsewhere. Proponents of such 
ideas cite the shortage of teachers, argue that our school 
facilities are limited, and point out that young men and 
women of college age are on the increase. These arguments 
have a great deal of truth in them but we must remember that 
the great Nation of the United States has not achieved its 
present position in the world by placing limitations on the 
freedom of individual choice and on the development of its 
greatest assets—the men and women who form its human 
resources, As the Education Committee of the American As- 
sociation of University Women recently declared, “it is false 
economy for the wealthiest nation in the world to waste any 
of its human resources, manpower or womanpower. Today, 
more than ever, some way must be found to motivate the 
abler half of our young people, both boys and girls, to con- 
tinue their education beyond the high school.” 

Continuing its statement, the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women Committee pointed out that a college edu- 
cation is not wasted even when a girl marries immediately 
upon graduation. “It (higher education) will be useful to 
her and to society because the country needs homes in which 
children are motivated to learn.” How wise is that observa- 
tion—and how very true it really is. Our young people will be 
our leaders of tomorrow. They need all of the help and guidance 
that parents can supply—in terms of citizenship and com- 
munity activity as well as in the realm of education. 

One point that I cannot emphasize too strongly is the 
obligation of young women to serve their communities. 
Happily, a good many of them—even while they are in school 
—are doing that, through churches or religious organizations, 
professional societies, and educational or cultural groups. 
Participation in affairs around you will help to build a better 
environment in which to live and work—ensure for children 
the healthful and wholesome surroundings they require and 
help to achieve for them good schools, good hospitals, and 
good government. 

Good and responsible government is basic to our progress 
and to our democratic way of life. Women as well as men 
have a genuine stake in achieving it—and I hope that some 
of you here this evening will find satisfying careers in public 
life. Indicative of women’s present public service is the fact 
that the number elected to State and Territorial legislatures 
reached an all-time high of 321 in 1957. This was an increase 
of 23 over 1956 and a thousand per cent increase over 1920, 
when 29 women were elected. 

There also, in 1956, were some 18,000 other women serving 
in selective and appointive posts in county governments and 
about 10,000 others in municipal government. Of the ap- 
proximately 50 women who were heads of city governments, 
one was mayor of a city of over 25,000 population. Another 
was city manager of the oldest city under the American flag— 
San Juan, Puerto Rico. In our Congress of the United States, 
there are 15 women representatives and one Senator, all of 
whom are serving with dedication and competence. Yes, 
women are achieving a great deal in public affairs but their 
numbers need increasing. 

The challenge is there. I hope that some of you Douglass 
women will accept it. This is one of the specific suggestions 
I want to leave with you tonight for your serious consideration. 
And before I conclude, let me mention a few others which 
seem to me a part of the challenge of tomorrow—the chal- 
lenge that women as wives, mothers, and citizens will need to 
face. 

Let us, as we build for the future—urge that our gifted 
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high school students—and there are many of them—continue 
their education, seeking scholarship aid if necessary, so that 
they may realize through college study the natural endowments 
which are theirs. Let us urge, too, that more women aspire 
toward the master’s and doctoral degrees. These are areas in 
which men have far outnumbered women. The reason is un- 
derstandable—women’s multiple responsibilities. But, there 
is always the exception—the woman who CAN continue her 
studies and will do so if the social climate is conducive to 
such action. 

Let us urge that women’s opportunities for employment 
keep pace with their opportunities for education—see, inso- 
far as we can—that women have greater chances at the top- 
level and policy-making jobs. A qualified woman can make a 
decision as well as a man. She should have that opportunity 
if her training and her abilities are truly to become an asset 
to the Nation as well as to herself. 

Life is full, so as young college women you will want to 
prepare for each role which you may be called upon to play. 
True, you may never want or need a job but statistics show 
us that the young girl of today may work—though inter- 
mittently—for an average of about 25 years. The chances are 
that you will work before the formation of your family— 
withdraw from the labor market when your children are 
young—and then return as a mature woman, ready and 
anxious to have paid employment. Our labor market of today 
includes some 8 million women who are 45 or over. So, 
be prepared for any exigency—for work outside the home as 
well as for homemaking and citizenship responsibilities. 

These guidelines I have given constitute, as I see it, four 
main challenges of tomorrow. To these I would like to add one 
other—and this is the most basic and important of all. Let 
us, as we go about the work of making our country strong 
internally—strong because of the moral as well as the intel- 
lectual nature of our people—strive vnceasingly to help 
achieve understanding and cooperation among peoples the 
world over. Let us, as the Honorable Frances P. Bolton, great 
and honored Congresswoman, expresses it, give “a leadership 
that is informed, intelligent, and inspired.” This, of course, 
is an obligation that falls upon all of our citizens but it is 
one which college women are especially equipped to meet. 
As the heart of the home, women are responsive to human 
needs and changing conditions—they have developed, within 
the course of their everyday tasks, a leadership that is out- 
standing. This leadership, if transferred to broader realms of 
activity can be of immeasurable aid to women in other lands, 
particularly to those who live in countries which just now 
are emerging as free nations. Women in these nations are 
conscious of the challenge ahead—eager to meet it with 
competence and constructive action. They look to American 
women for assistance, inspiration, and practical “know-how.” 
It is up to you, as women of tomorrow, to supply the help so 
urgently needed. So, as you go forward into life and adult 
responsibilities, let me urge that you give serious thought 
to this challenge and further, in whatever way you can, the 
goal which becomes the real hope of mankind—a just, 
honorable, and enduring peace. 

Good night, and thank you for giving me the privilege of 
talking with you. My very best wishes are with you. My 
thoughts will follow you as you go out into the world and 
become the symbol about which I have been speaking: The 
Woman of Tomorrow—the Woman of Our Future Years— 
perhaps the woman who will look up into the night, look 
beyond man’s satellites, and find in the heavens the stars and 
constellations which always have been brightest—and which 
have given inspiration to those who seek peace and good will 
among men and nations. 





